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A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I GREW impatient to leave Ostend : every asso- 
ciation connected with the place was unpleasant. 
I hope I am not unjust in my estimate of it. I 
sincerely desire to be neither unjust to men nor 
cities, but I thought it vulgar and common-place. 
I know it is hard for a watering-place to be other- 
wise; there is something essentially low in the 
green-baize and bathing-house existence—in that 
semi-nude sociality, begun on the sands and car- 
ried out into deep water, which I cannot abide. 
I abhor, besides, a lounging population in fancy 
toilets, a procession of donkeys in scarlet trap- 
pings, elderly gentlemen with pocket-telescopes, 
and fierce old ladies with camp-stools. The 
worn-out debauchees come to recruit for another 
season of turtle and whitebait ; the half-faded 
victims of twenty polkas per night, the tiresome 

olitician, pale from a long session, all fiercely 
Pent on fresh diet and sea-breezes, are perfect 
antipathies to me, and I would rather seek com- 
panionship in a Tyrol village than amidst these 
wounded and missing of a London season. 

With all this, I wanted to get away from the 
vicinity of the Jopplyns—they were positively 
odious to me. Is not the man who holds in his 
keeping ane scrap of your handwriting which 
displays you in a light of absurdity, far more 

our enemy than the holder of your protested 
bill ? LownIthink so. Debt isa very human 
weakness; like disease, it attacks the best and 
the noblest amongst us. You may pity the 
fellow that cannot meet that acceptance, you 
may be sorry for the anxiety it occasions him, 
the fruitless running here and there, the protes- 
tations, promises, and even lies, he goes through, 
but no sense of ludicrous scorn mingles with 
your compassion, none of that contemptuous 
feashber with which you read a copy of absurd 
verses or a maudlin love-letter. Saagine the 
difference of tone in him who says: “‘That’s an 
old bill of poor Potts’s; he'll never pay it now, 
and I’m sure I[’ll never ask him.” Or, “Just 
read those lines; would you believe that any 
creature out of Hanwell could descend to such 
miserable drivel as that? It was one Potts who 
wrote it.” 

I wonder could I obtain my manuscript from 
Jopplyn before 1 started ? What pretext could | 
adduce for the request ? While I thus pondered, 





I packed up my few wearables in my knapsack 
and prepared for the road. They were, indeed, 
a very scanty supply, and painfully suggested to 
my mind the estimate that waiters and hotel 
porters must form of their owner. “Cruel 
world,” muttered I, “ whose maxim is, ‘ By their 
outsides shall ye judge them.’ Had I arrived here 
with a travelling-carriage and a ‘ fourgor,’ what 
respect and deference had awaited me! how 
courteous the landlord, how obliging the head 
waiter! Twenty attentions which could not be 
charged for in the bill had been shown me, and 
even had I, in superb dignity, declined to descend 
from my carriage while the post-horses were 
being harnessed, a levee of respectful flunkeys 
would have awaited my orders. I have no 
doubt but there must be something very intoxi- 
cating in all this homage. The smoke of the 
hecatombs must have affected Jove as a sort of 
chloroform, or else he would never have sat there 
sniffing them for centuries. Are you ever des- 
tined to experience these sensations, Potts? Is 
there a time coming when anxious ears will strain 
to catch your words, and eyes watch eagerly for 
your slightest gestures? If such an era should 
ever come it will be a great one for the masses of 
mankind, and an evil day for snobbery. Such a 
lesson as I will read the world on humility in 
high places, such an example will I give of one 
elevated, but uncorrupted, by fortune. 

“Let the carriage come to the door,” said I, 
closing my eyes, as I sank into my chair in 
reverie. “Tell my people to prepare the entire 
of the Hotel de Belle Vue for my arrival, and my 
own cook to preside in the kitchen.” 

“Ts this to go by the omnibus?” said the 
waiter, suddenly, on entering my room in haste. 
He pointed to my humble knapsack. 

“ Yes,” said I, in deep confusion—“ yes, that’s 
my luggage—at least, all that I have here at this 
moment. Where is the bill? Very moderate 
indeed,” muttered I, in a tone of approval. “I 
will take care to recommend your house; attend- 
ance prompt, and the wines excellent.” 

“ Monsieur is complimentary,” said the fellow, 
with a grin; “he only experimented upon a 
‘small Beaune’ at one-twenty the bottle.” 

I scowled at him, and he shrank again. 

* And this ‘ objet’ is also monsieur’s,” said he, 
taking up a smali white canvas bag which was 
enclosed in my railroad wrapper. 

“ What is it?” cried I, taking it up. LI al- 
most fell back as I saw that it was one of the 
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despatch bags of the Foreign-office, which in my 
hasty departure from the Dover train I had ac- 
cidentally carried off with me. There it was, 
addressed to “Sir Shalley Doubleton, H.M.’s 
Envoy and Minister at Hesse-Kalbbratenstadt, 
by the Hon. Grey Buller, Attaché,” &c. 

Here was not alone what might be construed 
into a theft, but what it was well possible might 
comprise one of the gravest offences against 
the law: it might be high treason itself! Who 
would ever credit my story, coupled as it was 
with the fact of my secret escape from the 
carriage—my precipitate entrance into the first 
est could find, not to speak of the privacy 
I observed by not mixing with the passengers 
in the mail packet, but keeping myself estranged 
from all observation in the captain’s cabin? Here, 
too, was the secret of the skipper’s politeness 
to me: he saw the bag, and believed me to be 
a Foreign-office messenger, and this was his 
meaning, as he said, “1 can answer for him he 
can’t delay much here.” Yes; this was the 
entire mystification by which I obtained his 
favour, his politeness, and his protection. What 
was to be done in this exigency ? Had the waiter 
not, seen the bag, and with the instincts of his 
craft calmly perused the address on it, I be- 
lieve, nay, I am quite convinced, I should have 
Lurned it and its contents on the spot. The 
thought of his evidence against me in the event 
of a discovery, however, entirely routed this 
notion, and, after a brief consideration, I re- 
solved to convey the bag to its destination, and 
trump up the most plausible explanation I could 
of the way it came into my possession. His 
excelleney, [ reasoned, will doubtless be too de- 
lighted to receive his despatches to inquire very 
minutely as to the means by which they were 
recovered, nor is it quite impossible that he may 
feel bound to mark my zeal for the public service 
by some token of recognition. ‘This was a 
pleasant turn to give to my thoughts, and I 
took it with all the avidity of my peculiar tempe- 
rament. “Yes,” thought I, “it is just out of 
trivial incidents like this a man’s fortune is made 
in life. For one man who mounts to great- 
ness by the great entrance and the state stair- 
case, ten thousand slip in by ‘la petite Porte.’ 
It is, in fact, only by these chances that obscure 
genius obtains acknowledgment. How, for 
example, should this great diplomatist know 
Potts if some accident should not throw them 
together? Raleigh flung his laced jacket in a 
puddle, and for his reward he got a proud 
Queen’s favour. A village apothecary had the 
good fortune to be visiting the state apartments 
at the Pavilion when George the Fourth was 
seized with a fit; he bled him, brought him back 
to consciousness, and made him laugh by his 
genial and quaint humour. The king took a 
fancy to him, named him his physician, and 
made his fortune. I have often heard it re- 
marked by men who have seen much of life, that 
nobody, not one, goes through the world with- 
out two or three such opportunities presenting 
themselves. The careless, the indolent, the un- 


observant, and the idle, either fail to remark, or 





are too slow to profit by them. The sharp fellows, 
on the contrary, see in such incidents all that 
they need to lead them to success. Into which 
of these categories you are to enter, Potts, let 
this incident decide.” 

Having by a reference to my John Murray as- 
certained the whereabouts of the capital of 
Hesse-Kalbbratenstadt, I took my place at. once 
on the rail for Cologne, reading myself up on 
its beauty and its belongings as I went. There 
is, however, such a dreary sameness in these 
small ducal states, that I am ashamed to say 
how little I gleaned of anything distinctive in 
the ease before me. The reigning sovereign 
was of course married to a grand-duchess of 
Russia, and he lived at a country seat called 
Ludwig’s Lust, or Carl’s Lust, as it might be, 
“ took little interest in politics’”—how should he? 
—and “ passed much of his time in mechanical 
pursuits, in which he had attained considerable 
proficiency ;” in other words, he was a middle- 
aged gentleman, fond of his pipe, and with a 
taste for carpentry. Some sort of connexion 
with our own royal family had been the pretext 
for having a resident minister at his court, 
though what he was to do when he was there 
seemed not so easy to say. Even John, glorious 
John, was puzzled how to make a respectable 
half-page out of his capital, though there was 
a dome in the Byzantine style, with an altar- 
piece by Peter von Grys, the angels in the 
corner being added afterwards by Hans Liiders; 
and there was a Hof Theatre, and an excellent 
inn, the “ Schwein,” by Kramm, where the sau- 
sages 6f home manufacture were highly recom- 
mendable, no less than a table wine of the host’s 
vineyard, called ‘ Magenschmerzer,” and which, 
Murray adds, would doubtless, if known, find 
many admirers in England; and lastly, but far 
from leastly, there was a Musik Garten, where 
popular pieces were performed very finely by an 
excellent German band, and to which promenade 
all the fashion of the capital nightly resorted. 

I give you all these details, respected reader, 
just as I got them in my “ Northern Germany,” 
and not intending to obtrude any further de- 
scription of my own upon you ; for who, I would 
ask, could amplify upon his Handbook? What 
remains to be noted after Jolm has taken the in- 
ventory? has he forgotten a nail or a saint’s 
shin-bone? With him for guide, a man may 
feel that he has done his Europe conscientiously ; 
and though it be hard to treasure up all the 
hard names of poets, painters, priests, and 
warriors, it is not worse than botany, and about 
as profitable. 

‘or the same reason that T have given above, 
I spare my reader all the circumstances of my 
journey, my difficulties about carriage, my em- 

arrassments about steam-boats and cab fares, 
which were all of the order that Brown and 
Jones have experienced, are experiencing, and 
will continue to experience, till the arrival of 
that millenniary period when we shall all con- 
verse in any tongue we please. 

It was at nightfall that I drove into Kalb- 





bratenstadt, my postilion announcing my advent 
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at the gates, and all the way to.the Platz where 
the inn stood, by a volley of whip-crackings 
which might have announced a grand-duke or a 
prima donna. Some casements were hastily 
opened as we rumbled along, and the guests of 
a café issued hurriedly into the street to watch 
as, but thesé demonstrations over, I gained the 
Schwein without further notice, and descended. 

Herr Kramm looked suspiciously at the small 
amount of luggage of the traveller who arrived 
by “extra post,” but, like an honest German, 
he was not one to form rash judgments, and so 
he showed me to a comfortable apartment, and 
took my orders for supper in all respectfulness. 
He waited upon me also at my meal, and gave 
me opportunity for conversation, While I ate 
my Carbonade mit Kartoffel-Salad, therefore, I 
learned that, being already nine o’clock, it was 
far too late an hour to present myself at the 
English Embassy—for so he designated our 
minister’s residence ; that at this advanced pe- 
riod of the night there were but few citizens out 
of their beds: the ducal candle was always ex- 
tinguished at half-past eight, and only roisterers 
and revellers kept it up much later. My first 
surprise over, I own I liked all this. It smacked 
of that simple patriarchal existence I had so long 
yearned after. Let the learned explain it, but 
there is, I assert, something in the early hours 
of a people that guarantee habits of simplicity, 
thrift, and order. It is all very well to say 
that people can be as wicked at eight in the 
evening as at two or three in the morning; 
that crime cares little for the clock, nor does 
vice respect the chronometer; but does expe- 
rience confirm this, and are not the small hours 
notorious for the smallest moralities? The 
grand-duke, who is fast asleep at nine, is scarcely 
disturbed by dreams of cruelties to his people. 
The police minister, who takes his bedroom 
candle at the same hour, is seldom harassed 
by devising new schemes of torture for his 
victims. 1 suffered my host to talk largely 
of his town and its people, and probably such a 
listener rarely presented himself, for he cer- 
tainly improved the occasion. He assured me, 
with a gravity that vouched for the conviction, 
that the capital, though by no means so dear as 
London or Paris, contained much if not all these 
more pretentious cities could boast. ‘There was 
a court, a theatre, a promenade, a public foun- 
tain, and a new gaol, one of the largest in all 
Germany. Jenny Lind had once sung at the 
opera on her way to Vienna ; and to prove how 
they sympathised in every respect with greater 
centres of population, when the cholera raged at 
Berlin, they, too, lost about four hundred of their 
townsfolk. Lastly, he mentioned, and this boast- 
fully, that though neither wanting in organs of 
public opinion, nor men of adequate ability to 
guide them, the Kalbbrateners had never mixed 
themselves up in politics, but proudly main- 
taingd that calm and dignified attitude which 
Europe would one day appreciate ; that is, if 
she ever arrived at the crowning knowledge of 
the benefit of letting her differences be decided 
by some impartial wnpire. 





More than once, as I heard him, I muttered 
to myself, “ Potts, this is the very spot you have 
sought for; here is all the tranquil simplicity 
of the village, with the elevated culture of a 
great city. Here are sages and philosophers 
clad in homespun, Beauty herself in linsey- 
woolsey. Here there are no vulgar rivalries of 
riches, no contests in fine clothes, no opposing 
armies of yellow plush. Men are great. ~ their 
faculties, not in their flunkeys. How elevated 
must be the tone of their thoughts, the style of 
their conversation, and what a lucky accident 
it was that led you to that goal to which all your 
wishes and hopes have been converging !—For 
how much can a man live—a single gentleman 
like myself—here in your city?” asked I of 
my host. 

He sat down at this, and filling himself a 
large goblet of my wine—the last in the bottle 
—he prepared for a lengthy séance. “First of 
all,” said he, “how would he wish to live? 
Would he desire to mingle in our best circles, 
equal to any in Europe, to know Herr von 
Krugwitz, and the Gnandige Frau von Stein- 
haltz ?” 

* Well,” thought I, “ these be fair ambitions.” 
And I said, “ Yes, both of them.” 

“ And to be on the list of the court dinners ? 
There are two yearly, one at Easter, the other 
on his highness’s birthday, whom may Provi- 
dence long protect !” 

“To this also might he aspire.” 

** And to have a stall at the Grand Opera, and 
a carriage to return visits—twice in carnival 
time—and to live in a handsome quarter, and 
dine every day at our table d’héte here with 
General von Beulwitz and the Hofrath von 
Schlaffrichter? A life like this is costly, and 
would scarcely be comprised under two thou- 
sand florins a year.” 

How my heart bounded at the notion of re- 
finement, culture, elevated minds, and polished 
habits: “science,” indeed, and the “ musical 
glasses,” all for one hundred and sixty pounds 
per annum. 

“It is not improbable that you will see me 
your guest for many a day to come,” said I, as 
I ordered another bottle, and of a more generous 
vintage, to honour the occasion. My host 
offered no opposition to my convivial projects 
—nay, he aided them by saying, 

“If you have really an appreciation for some- 
thing super-excellent in wine, and wish to taste 
what Freiligrath calls ‘der Deutschen Nectar,’ 
[’ll go and fetch you a bottle.” 

* Bring it by all means,” said I. And away 
he went on his mission. 

* Providence blessed me with two hands,” 
said he, as he re-entered the room, “and I have 
brought two flasks of Lieb Herzenthaler.” 

There is something very artistic in the way 
your picture-dealer, having brushed away the 
dust from a Mieris or a Geraygd Dow, places the 
work in a favourite light before you, and then 
stands to watch the effect on your countenance. 
So, too, will your man of rare manuscripis and 
illuminated missals offer to your notice some 
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illegible treasure of the fourth century; but 
these are nothing to the mysterious solemnity of 
him who, uncorking a bottle of rare wine, waits 
to note the varying sensations of your first 
enjoyment down to your perfect ecstasy. 

I tried to perform my part of the piece with 
credit: I looked long at the amber-coloured 
liquor in the glass, I sniffed it and smiled ap- 

rovingly; the host smiled too, and said “Ja.” 
Not another syllable did he utter, but how ex- 
sive was that “Ja!” “Ja” meant, “ You are 
right, Potts, it is the verituble wine of 1764, 
bottled for the Herzog Ludwig’s marriage ; every 
drop of it is priceless. Mark the odour how it per- 
fumes the air around us ; regard the colour—the 
golden hair of Venus can alone rival it ; see how 
the oily globules cling to the glass !” “ Ja” meant 
all this, and more. 

As I drank off my glass, I was sorely puzzled 
by the precise expression in which to couch my 
approval ; but he supplied it and said, “Is it not 
Gottlich ?” and I said it was Gottlich ; and while 
we finished the two bottles, this solitary phrase 
sufficed for converse between us, “Gottlich” 
being uttered by each as he drained his glass, 
and Gottlich being re-echoed by his companion. 

There is great wisdom in reducing our admi- 
ration to a word; giving, as it were, a cognate 
number to our estimate of anything. Wherever 
we amplify we usually blunder: we employ 
epithets that disagree, or, in even less ques- 
tionable taste, soar into extravagances that 
are absurd. Besides, our moods of highest en- 
joyment are not such as dispose to talkative- 
ness: the ecstasy that is most enthralling is 
self-contained. Who on looking at a glorious 
landscape does not feel the insufferable bathos of 
the descriptive enthusiast beside him? How 
grateful would he own himself if he would be satis- 
fied with one word for his admiration. And if one 
needs this calm repose, this unbroken peace, for 
the enjoyment of scenery, equally is it applicable 
to our appreciation of a curious wine. I have 
no recollection that any further conversation 
passed between us, but I have never ceased, and 
most probably never shall cease, to have a per- 
fect memory of the pleasant ramble of my 
thoughts as I sat there sipping, sipping. I pon- 
dered long over a plan of settling down in this 
place for life, by what means I could realise 
sufficient to live in that elevated sphere the 
host spoke of. If Potts pére—I mean my 
father—were to learn that I was received in the 
highest circles, admitted to all that was most 
socially exclusive, would he be induced to make 
an adequate provision forme? He was an am- 
bitious and a worldly man; would he see in 
these beginnings of mine the seeds of future 
greatness? Fathers, I well knew, are splendidly 
generous to their successful children, and “the 
poor they send empty away.” It is so pleasant 
to aid him who does not need assistance, and 
such a hopeless task to be always saving him 
who will be drowned! 

My first care, therefore, should be to impress 
upon my parent the appropriateness of his con- 
tributing his share to what already was an ac- 








complished success. ‘‘ Wishing, as theFrench say, 
to make you a part in my triumph, dear father, 
I write these lines.” How I picture him to my 
mind’s eye as he reads this, running frantically 
about to his neighbours, and saying, “I have 
got a letter from Algy—strange boy—but as I 
always foresaw, with great stuff in him, very 
remarkable abilities. See what he has done! 
struck out a perfect line of his own in life ; just 
the sort of thing genius alone can do. He went 
off from this one morning by way of a day’s 
excursion, never returned—never wrote. All m 
efforts to trace him were in vain. I advertised, 
and offered rewards, did everything, without suc- 
cess ; and now, after all this long interval, comes 
a letter by this morning’s post to tell me that he 
is well, happy, and prosperous. He is settled, 
it appears, in a German capital with a hard name, 
a charming spot, with every accessory of en- 
joyment in it: men of the highest culture, and 
women of most graceful and attractive manners; 
as he himself writes, ‘the elegance of a Parisian 
salon added to the wisdom of the professor’s 
cabinet.’ Here is Algy living with all that is 
highest in rank and mast distinguished in station; 
the favoured guest of the prince, the bosom 
friend of the English minister; his advice 
sought for, his counsel asked in every difficulty ; 
trusted in the most important state offices, and 
taken into the most secret councils of the 
duchy. Though the requirements of his station 
make heavy demands upon his means, very little 
help from me will enable him to maintain a posi- 
tion which a few years more will have consoli- 
dated into a rank recognised throughout Eu- 
rope.” Would the flintiest of fathers, would the 
most primitive-rock-hearted of parents resist 
an appeal like this? It is no hand to rescue 
from the waves is sought, but a little finger to 
help to affluence. “Of course you’ll do it, Potts, 
and do it liberally ; the boy is a credit to you. 
He will place your name where you never 
dreamed to see it. What do you mean to settle 
onhim? Above all things, no stinginess ; don’t 
disgust him.” 

T hear these and such-like on every hand ; 
even the most close-fisted and miserly of our 
acquaintances will be generous of their friend’s 
money; and I think I hear the sage remarks 
with which they season advice with touching 
allusions to that well-known ship that was lost 
for want of a small outlay in tar. ‘Come down 
handsomely, Potts,” says a resolute man, who 
has sworn never to pay a sixpence of his son’s 
debts. ‘“ What better use can we make of our 
hoardings than to render our young people 
happy?” I don’t like the man who says this, 
but i like his sentiments; and I am much 

leased when he goes on to remark that “ there 
is no such good investment as what establishes 
a successful son. Be proud of the boy, Potts, 
and thank your stars that he had a soul above 
senna, and a spirit above sal volatile !” 

As I invent all this play of dialogue fof my- 
self, and picture the speakers before me, I come 
at last to a small peevish little fellow named 
Lynch, a merchant tailor, who lived next door 
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to us, and enjoyed much of my father’s confi- 
dence. “So, they tell me you have heard from 
that runaway of yours, Potts. Is it true? What 
face does he put upon his disgraceful conduct ? 
What became of the livery-stable-keeper’s horse? 
Did he sell him, or ride him to death? A bad 
business if he should ever come back again, 
which, of course, he’s too wise for. And where 
is he now, and what is he at ?” 

“ You may read his letter, Mr. Lynch,” re- 

lies my father; “he is one who can speak for 
Fimself” And Lynch reads and sniggers, and 
reads again. I see him as plainly as if he were 
but a yard from me. “T never heard of this 
ducal capital before,” he begins, “but I suppose 
it’s like the rest of them—little obscure dens of 
pretentious poverty, plenty of ceremony, and 
very little to eat. How did he find it out? 
What brought him there ?” 

“You have his letter before you, sir,” says 
my parent, proudly. “Algernon Sydney is, I 
imagine, quite competent to explain what relates 
to his own affairs.” 

“Oh, perfectly, perfectly; only that I can’t 
really make out how he first came to this place, 
nor what it is that he does there now that he’s 
in it.” 

My father hastily snatches the letter from his 
hands, and runs his eye rapidly along to catch 
the passage which shall confute the objector 
and cover him with shame and confusion. He 
cannot find it at once. “It is this. No, it is on 
this side. Very strange, very singular indeed ; 
but as Algernon must have told me——” Alas! 
no, father, he has not told you, and for the simple 
reason that he does not know it himself. For 
though I mentioned with becoming pride the 
prominent stations L[rishmen now hold in most 
of the great states of Europe, and pointed to 
O’Donnell in Spain, Mac Mahon in France, and 
the Field-Marshal Nugent in Austria, I utterly 
forgot to designate the high post occupied by 
Potts in the Duchy of Hesse Kalbbratenstadt. 


To determine what this should be was now of | p 


imminent importance, and I gave myself up to 
the solution with a degree of intentness and an 
amount of concentration that set me off sound 
asleep. 

Yes, benevolent reader, I will confess it, 
questions of a complicated character have 
always affected me, as the inside of a letter 
seems to have struck Tony Lumpkin—“ all 
buzz.” I start with the most loyal desire to be 
acute and penetrating ; I set. myself to my task 
with as honest a disposition to do my best as 
ever man did; I say, “ Now, Potts, no self-in- 
dulgence, no skulking; here is a knotty pro- 
blem, here is a case for your best faculties in 
their sharpest exercise ;” and if any one come in 
upon me about ten minutes after this resolve, 
he will see a man who could beat Sancho Panza 
in sleeping! 

Of course this tendency has often cost me 
dearly ; I have missed appointments, forgotten 
assignations, lost friends through it. My cha- 
racter, too, has suffered, many deeming me in- 
supportably indolent, a sluggard quite unfit for 





any active employment. Others, more mercifully 
hinting at some “cerebral cause,” have done me 
equal damage ; but there happily is an obverse on 
the medal, and to this somnolency do I ascribe 
much of the gentleness and all the romance of 
my nature. It is your sleepy man is ever bene- 
volent, he loves ease and quiet for others as for 
himself. What he cultivates is the tranguil 
mood that leads to slumber, and the calm that 
sustains it. The very operations of the mind in 
sleep are broken, incoherent, undelineated—just 
like the waking occupations of an idle man ; they 
are thoughts that cost so little to manufacture 
that he ean afford to be lavish of them. And now 
—Good night ! 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 





Mayy of the Levitical laws are sani 
laws. In the fourteenth chapter of Leviti- 
cus, and beginning at the thirty-third verse, 
we have the signs of leprosy and plague in 
houses described, and means of removing or de- 
stroying such leprosy and plague set forth. The 
description is not more curious than it is true 
of houses in the present day. ‘There are at 
this time in London, and in great Britain gene- 
rally, as also over the whole of the known 
world, sites and houses with subsoils so tainted, 
and the walls of the houses so leprous, plague- 
stricken, and foul, that entire removal of such 
houses, and of the material, is the only safe 
remedy. Some of our hospital surgeons could 
have defined streets, and even houses, from which 

atients, suffering under certain forms of ma- 

ignant diseases, were regularly brought, and 
had been brought, for years. ith a destruc. 
tion of such houses there has been a cessation 
of that form of virulence in the particular class 
of disease. “And he shall break down the 
house, the stones of it, and the timber thereof, 
and all the mortar of the house; and he shall 
_y them forth out of the city, into an unclean 
ce.” 

Examine the cities in the East, and we shall 
find pre-eminent ignorance of Sanitary law, and 
consequent filth, squalor, and human misery, 
disease and premature death. The entire sub- 
soil is a vast mass of putrid and putrefying 
human and animal refuse and ordure. Recently, 
in Calcutta, the workmen employed to excavate 
the trenches for laying gas-pipes died from the 
effects of the noxious gases liberated by breakyag 
through the upper oxydised crust of foul deposit, 
the accumulation of years. Sunshine, rain, and 
wind are most powerful disinfectors; if it were 
not so, the sites of cities and houses would long 
since have become more deadly than the emana- 
tions from the upas-tree of fable. 

Owners of estates and builders of houses are 
alike ignorant of sanitary laws, even now in this 
our day, or alike careless as to consequences 
Architects design and execute cloud-capp’d 
towers, solemn temples, and gorgeous palaces, 
but only that these Calldings, with richly-carved 
outsides, may become vast poison generators, 
health destroyers, and life shorteners. In this 
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huge metropolis no real remedy is applied to the 
sanitary evils existing, nor does a remedy forta 
any portion of the gigantic plans of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Outlet sewers will 
not purify the miles of sewers now ruinous and 
choked with foul deposit. Disinfecting may be 
a slight palliative, but it is not an effectual 
remedy. The Queen, Lords, and Commons fare 
no better in their new and gorgeous palace at 
Westminster than the poorest subject in the 
realm. ‘The architect has elaborated the outside 
of the building with carvings in endless repeti- 
tions, whilst within there is rottenness gene- 
rating the seeds of disease and premature death. 
This “ gorgeous building” has been placed on a 
site below the level of river floods and daily 
tides. All the sewers and draius are within the 
“ richly-carved walls ;” all the traps and sinks 
connect every apartment with such drains and 
sewers ; and the foul contents are retained by 
river flood and tidal waters, to ferment and 

ive off the injurious gases of decomposition. 
‘he government of the day had the wisdom to 
consider the question of ventilation, and some 
hundred thousands of pounds sterling have been 
laid out, and many thousands are annually ex- 
pended, to work the ventilating apparatus pro- 
vided. ‘The architect did not, however, believe 
in the ventilating doctor; and, consequently, 
little besides cost, blundering, quarrelling, and 
law expenses, have come of the money expended 
on ventilation. The corridors and the committee- 
rooms are totally unventilated. 

London is said to be “ the best-sewered large 
city in the world,” and this, no doubt, is true. 
But London sewers require many improvements. 
The flat inverts and rumous sides retain all the 
foul solids, and the subsoil soaks in the tainted 
fluids, so that the earth beneath and the air 
above are alike poisoned. The greater portion 
of the sewers in Westminster, around and 
within Buckingham Palace, and about Belgravia, 
have been constructed of bad sectional forms, 
with defective, spongy, porous bricks and in- 
ferior mortar, and are, consequently, inefficient. 
Fever has prevailed in the neighbourhood. 

The foul sewers of London taint the atmo- 
sphere in the streets, and, through drains, 
contaminate the air within the houses. Many 
of the inhabitants of London judge as to changes 
of weather by the effluvium from their drains. 
During the so-called disinfecting operations’ of 
lagé summer, the peculiar taint of certain dis- 
infecting material, passed down the main sewers, 
was perceived within the houses on each side of 
the streets: proving that sewer gases constantly 
have access to the interior of such houses. 

The fashionable novelist describes vast man- 
sions, surrounded by park and gardens, where 
servants in gorgeous liveries attend the noble 
and wealthy of the land. In this England of 
ours, many such houses bear names renowned 
in history, and are celebrated in song. ‘the 
fashionable novelist would write something as 
follows: ‘ Before us stood the embattled walls 
of this famous castle, out of whose gates 
lords, knights, and ladies rode forth to par- 








take of the excitements of the chase, in the 
wide-spreading meadows and extensive woods 


around.” Or, “The traveller arrived before 
the entrance to the park. An elaborately 
polished stone archway, gates of cunning 
workmanship, richly edged with gold, lodge 
and gateway bearing the arms of the noble 
family, stood partially shrouded amidst full- 
grown trees. A neatly-kept carriage-drive led 
on through forest trees centuries old, amidst 
which antlered deer bounded in native freedom. 
At each turn of the road some new beauty was 
opened to view; until at length glimpses were 
seen of grass and water, and then was fully re- 
vealed a breadth of lake and lawn; above which, 
terrace on terrace, rose the palace-like residence 
of his Grace.” ‘There are many seats in England 
more picturesque than the words even of the 
novelist can paint. Nature and art combine to 
make a perfect whole. Within, we tread polished 
floors and velvet pile to examine the evidences 
of luxury and taste. Every square yard of wall 
and ceiling has been an artistic study. Win- 
dows of coloured glass light up hall and corridor 
with rainbow-tinted shadows. Great artists are 
represented in cabinet pictures bearing fabulous 
= Wealth, judgment, and refined taste 
1ave accomplished all that money could do to 
make a luxurious and comfortable abode for in- 
tellect and worth. Sanitary knowledge has alone 
been absent. 

The castle may be surrounded with remains 
of a moat, the whole basement subsoil may be 
damp ard rotten, so that leprous blotches of 
mildew and decay are spread over floors and 
walls. The mansion, in its beautiful grounds, 
may stand upon a wet subsoil, ever damp and 
cold. The architect was skilled in all the learn- 
ing of the Greeks and Romans, in grouping use- 
less columns to bear incongruous pediments, filled 
with unmeaning sculpture. There may be no 
room for even an architectural pedant to find 
fault, as there is “ precedent’ for every line, and 
for every break, and for every form. Tie eleva- 
tion in central mass and wings, from ground to 
sky line, is presumed to be “perfect.” Yet, 
who has thought of sanitary arrangements ? 
Not the architect. The family physician, 
generation alter generation, visits and pre- 
scribes in crampy-writtens Latin. The grand 
house swarms with quadruped vermin, the 
natives in the adjoining viliage know when 
the family is at home or from home by the 
migrating movement of the rats. Servants 
sulfer from rheumatism and fever, ladies may 
have died of consumption, and several heirs to 
the illustrious house may have been gathered to 
their fathers in babyhood. ‘There has been 
fresh decorating, renewed painting and gilding, 
additional pictures and statuary. But, year by 
year, foul subsoil, foul drains, and foul sewers 
become still fouler. 

Here is no over-statement. There are few 
houses in which, or about which, there are 
not some causes of discomfort which are easily 
removable. The sewers may be too large and 
not sufliciently ventilated, the drains may ho- 
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neycomb the basement and not remove the 
refuse passed into them, the water may be 
hard, the tanks and cisterns may be in im- 
proper places, and may also be neglected 
and foul with deposited sediment. Basements, 
halls, staircases, corridors, and rooms may be 
unventilated, a considerable number of the rooms 
may be permanently without sunshine, and some 
even without any direct sunlight. A princely 
income will not secure health to any person vo- 
luntarily, or otherwise, passing the greater part 
of his time in such character of house. An un- 
tainted subsoil, a thoroughly ventilated base- 
ment, large and lofty rooms, exposed to direct 
sunshine, pure water, preserved pure for use, 
afford a chance of health and comfort. Carving, 
gilding, rich carpets, costly works of art, and 
close and dark rooms, may only contribute to 
splendid misery. 

There are many houses in Great Britain which 
have inherited evil reputations; there is a 
“ghost’s room,” or “a ghost’s corridor,” or “a 
ghost’s tower,” or “a ghost’s terrace.” The 
true ghost’s walk is, however, in the basement ; 
amongst and through feetid drains and foul 
sewers, the ghost’s reception-chambers are an- 
cient cesspools, and the ghost’s nectar is drawn 
from tainted wells and neglected water cisterns, 
There are British ghosts; but there are also 
continental ghosts, if possible, more terrible : 
the chilling palaces of Italy, the gilded splen- 
dours of Paris, are alike ghost-haunted. Your 
only exorcist is the sanitary engineer. ‘ 


PROSCRIBED POETRY. 

Tr is curious how little we in England, who 
pique ourselves, and not without reason, on 
our general knowledge of contemporary French 
literature, know of certain names and popularities 
—aud those not of the vulgar or ephemeral order 
—which, from time to time, spring up and grow 
at the other side of the Channel, making their 
way, exerting their influence, and sending forth 
their voices, through the length and breadth of 
France, without an echo finding its way across 
so narrow a space. Few of us have heard of 
Pierre Dupont, now living, who was born 
at Lyons on the 23rd of April, 1821. His family 
were simple artisans, and, at the death of his 
mother—which occurred when he was four years 
old—his godfather, a priest, took him to his 
home, and commenced his education, which, 
later, was advanced in the little seminary of 
Largentiére. On quitting the religious school 
he was bound apprentice to a silk weaver, but 
shortly after obtained a clerkship in a bank. 

Then came the old story, often repeated but 
ever new, of the poet-nature revolting against 
the regular discipline, the dry details, what ap- 

ears to it the vulgar tyranny of commercial 

abits and rules, a in his new position Pierre 
Dupont chafed and fretted for the liberty which 
poets, and especially young poets, dream, often 
erroneously, as essential, not only to their hap- 
piness, but to, the development of their genius. 
It happened that at Provins there resided a 











grandfather of Dupont, who was acquainted 
with M. Pierre Lebrun, a member of the Aca- 


demy. Occasionally our budding poet visited 
this grandfather, and became an object of con- 
siderable interest to M. Lebrun. At this time he 
had completed one of his earliest poems, Les 
Deux Anges, The Two Angels. Being drawa 
for the conscription, he was, much to his dis- 
satisfaction, ordered to join a regiment of chas- 
seurs, but the idea occurred to M. Lebrun to 
publish this poem by subscription, and thus en- 
deavour to obtain a sufficient sum to purchase 
a substitute. 

The plan was tried and succeeded, and thus 
Dupont, unlike most youthful artists (using the 
word in its larger and more general sense), was, 
so to say, enabled to enter regularly on his 
poetical career through the profits of the first 
fruits of his poetical genius. 

Les Deux Anges, though in many respects 
incomplete, incorrect, and wanting in the vigour 
that is so remarkable a characteristic of many of 
his later productions, yet contained so much 
promise, had in it so many indications of an 
original genius and an elevated intelligence, that 
in addition to the material benefit he obtained 
by it, he was honoured by a prize from the 
Academy, and on this, was offered a small place 
in the Institute as assistant in the compiling 
the Dictionnaire de Académie. There is no 
doubt but that his labours in this department, 
however material they may seem, and the oppor- 
tunities he frequently we | of hearing the some- 
times stormy, often eloquent, discussions on 
philological points, of such meu as Victor Hugo, 
Cousin, &c., weut far to perfect his style, teach 
him the value of words, and give force, elegance, 
and correctness to his language. 

But still Dupant aspired to live entirely free, 
to follow poetry exclusively, to live for it and by 
it; and, after a time, he resigned his post at the 
Academy, explaining to M. Lebrun his reasons 
for doing so, and expressing the warmest grati- 
tude for the interest and assistance he had ac- 
corded him. 

Free to follow the bent of his inclinations, he 
worked hard to complete a series of songs en- 
titled Les Paysans, Chants Rustiques, Peasants, 
Rustic Songs, of which not only the words but 
the music (though he was utterly ignorant of 
music as a science, insomuch that when he 
had composed his airs he was obliged to sing 
them to - noted down by another person) was 
his own. A neat edition, illustrated with tole- 
rable lithographs, appeared, and then com- 
menced his popularity. 

For many years the vocal drawing-room music 
of the middle classes had consisted of “ro- 
mances,” of which words and music rivalled 
each other in mawkish sickliness and inane mo- 
notony. Here was something new, something 
sparkling with truth, and life, and freshness, 
with earnestness and originality; words, now 
plaintive, simple, tender, now overflowing with 
a wild, turbulent, but never coarse gaiety, now 
marked with the manly tone of wholesome, loving 
labour; music instinct with feeling, melody, vae 
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riety and originality, indeed, often rising to a 
degree of excellence most difficult to compre- 
hend as the work of one totally ignorant of all 
scientific rules. And the new voice thus speak- 
ing speedily found an echo among nearly all 
classes of society, descending from the drawing- 
rooms to the streets. 

Thus Dupont continued to labour in his call- 
ing, gathering fresh strength, seeking inspiration 
in natural scenery, his love for which breaks out 
at all times, even amid the sterner accents of 
patriotic and political denunciation—philoso- 
phising, in a word, thinking, and putting his 
thoughts into strong, true, and eloquent lan- 


age. 
erin 1846, Dupont composed a song, The Song 
of the Working Men, of which I shall presently 
give a translation; however feebly it may re- 
present the verve of the original, it is yet, I 
think, nearly as faithful and literal a rendering 
of its force as can be produced. 

The Song of the Working Men forms a sort of 
epoch in the history of Dupont’s genius. Here 
mind and heart and virile indignation assert them- 
selves in tones hitherto unuttered. The poet 
himself was half uneasy at the echoes of his own 
voice, and in his uncertainty kept back the song 
for a while, and consulted some of his friends 
ere deciding to publish it. One of these, M. 
Charles Baudelaire, from whose brief notice of 
the life and works of Dupont some of the facts 
here recorded are gathered, thus relates the im- 
pression caused by the first hearing, from Du- 
pont’s lips, of Le Chant des Ouvriers : 

“When I heard this admirable cry of suffer- 
ing and melancholy, I was dazzled and affected. 
For so many years we had waited for some 
poetry that was strong and true! It is impos- 
sible, to whatever party we may belong, in what- 
ever prejudices we may have been brought up, 
not to be touched by the spectacle of a sickly 
multitude, breathing the dust of the workshops, 
swallowing cotton, becoming actually impreg- 
nated with white lead, mercury, and all the 
— necessary for the creation of the won- 

ers they execute ; sleeping amid vermin, buried 
in ,uarters where the greatest and the humblest 
virtues lodge side by side with the most hardened 
vices, and the offscourings of the hulks” (bagne) ; 
“of that suffering, languishing multitude to whom 
the earth owes her wonders, who feel 
—the vermilion blood 
Through their veins impetuous flow ; 
who cast long and saddened looks on the sun- 
shine and shade of broad parks, and who, for 
sufficient consolation and encouragement, shout 
_— saving refrain, ‘Aimons-nous!? Let us 
love.” 

Thenceforward, Dupont’s poetry continued 
_— pursue the new course it had struck 
out. He wrote earnestly, passionately, feelingly, 


though perhaps at times somewhat one-sidedly, 
of the rights, the wrongs, the sufferings, the 
temptations of the working classes, bringing to 
bear on all a hopeful, loving philosophy which 
makes his songs find an echo wherever they are 
heard in France. 





The revolution of 1848 gave new vigour and 
new voice to Dupont, and all the hopes, interests, 
and prospects it awakened were sung by him 
with a passion and energy that are yet tempered 
by the tender and pastoral character of his 
earlier muse. At all times his intense love of 
nature breaks forth, and he always seems to 
view it with a sort of tender, mysterious melan- 
choly: the waving boughs of the thick forest, 
its whispering shades, the murmur of hidden 
streams, the pale beauties of the most ephe- 
meral and fragile flowers, all the more mystic 
and essentially poetical views of natural scenery 
and objects are what seem especially to address 
themselves to his feelings. Listen to the vague, 
dreamy, half-supernatural tone that breathes 
through 

LA BLONDE.* 
Dream of a landscape pale, 
With heather and birches light, 
Whose silvery leaves on the passing wind 
Float like foam on the surges white: 
And beneath their flickering shade, 
A graceful form behold, 
More fair and slight than the birches white, 
The virgin with locks of gold. 
Day and night, all pale and fair, 
She roams the woodland bowers, 
Child beloved of the earth and sky, 
Sister of stars and flowers. 


All gaze as she passes by, 
All praise her near and far, 
Break the guitar and the sounding lyre, 
The wild woods her minstrels are! 
The beast from its den looks forth, 
The birds from their downy nests, 
And river and lake for her sweet sake, 
As mirrors spread forth their breasts. 
Day and night, all pale and fair, &c. 


They say that with the stars 
She communes when the night wind blows, 
Some whisper a tale of mysterious love, 
But her lover no one knows. 
Oh it is not beneath the boughs 
Of the fir-trees and birchen groves, 
Their feathery shade was never made 
To shelter her earthly loves! 
Day and night, all pale and fair, &c. 
She loves ’neath the mystic shade 
Of the heavens’ golden palms, 
Far from the mortal world her soul 
Dissolves in the voice of psalms! 
Angel! a woman thou art, 
Ere called to thy home above, 
Among mankind one soul thou couldst find 
To love thee and merit thy love. 
Day and night, all pale and fair, &e. 
But before loifg the government found that 
Pierre Dupont’s songs were of a character far 
too revolutionary to be uttered in the ears of a 
republic constituted under the existing and only 
possible and perfect form, and under a princely 
president who, a few months later, accomplished 
the coup d’état of the second of December, and 
Dupont was warned that he must moderate his 
tone, or take the consequences, 
As, however, the warning produced but little 


* The Fair Woman, 
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effect, he found himself obliged to keep out of 
the way of the police ; and having many sincere 
friends, admirers, and sympathisers in Paris and 
its environs, he remained hidden in the houses 
of various of these “till this tyranny should be 
overpast.” 

I remember seeing him at this time. He was 
then about thirty, of middle height, with good 
features, a somewhat full, fresh-coloured face, 
and brown hair, a very quiet and somewhat shy 
manner, and a countenance rather indicative of 
frank simplicity than of force or energy. An 
evening was appointed when I was to hear him 
sing, but ere it came he was obliged to change 
his quarters to escape arrest. 

I remember being mueh struck with a picture 
of his life at thistime. Among his friends were 
a young sculptor, since celebrated in France, 
and his young wife, daughter of one of the most 
gifted writers of the day. In their country re- 
treat Pierre Dupont was staying, and of a 
summer evening the three would wander forth 
through the fields, to the banks of the Seine, 
and lying hidden among the reeds and willows, 
the poet, in a low tone of suppressed energy, 
would sing to his friends the forbidden songs 
composed from day to day, songs he dared not 
sing in the house, lest the servants should hear 
and denounce him, but which he could not shut 
up silent in his breast, however great might be 
the risk of uttering them. 

Here is one of the songs that belong to this 
period—the Song of Bread ; 

When in the stream and on the air 
Is hushed the busy mill’s tic-tac, 
When listlessly the miller’s ass 
Browses and bears no more the sack ; 
Then like a gaunt she-wolf comes in 
Fierce Hunger to the peasant’s hearth ; 
A storm is brooding in the heavens, 
A great cry rises from the earth. 
‘There is no stilling the cries 
Of human creatures unfed, 
*Jis Nature herself doth rise, 
Crying, “‘I must have bread !” 


Up to the village Hunger walks, 
Up to the frightened town she comes ; 
Go, stop her progress, drive her back 
With all the rattle of your drums! 
Despite your powder and your shot 
She passes on her vulture-wing, 
And on the summit of your walls 
She plants her black flag triumphing. 
. There is no stilling the cries 
Of human creatures unied, 
*Tis Nature herself doth rise, 
Crying, ‘I must have bread !” 


What will your marshatled armies do? 
Hunger steals from the farm, the field, 
Arms for her fierce battalions, seythes, 
Reap-hooks and shovels the farm-yards yield. 
In the town I hear the tocsin’s knell, 
All are stirring: they rise, they run! 
The breasts of the very girls are crushed 
With the sharp recoil of a heavy gun. 
- There is no stillins the cries 
Oi human creatures unfed, 
*Tis Nature herself doth rise, 
Crying, “1 must have bread !” 





Arrest among the populace 
All the bearers of scythes and guns, 
Scaffolds erect till the public place 
Red with the people’s life-blood runs. 
Before the eyes of the shuddering crowd, 
After the fall of the slippery knife 
Has cut the thread of their destinies, 
Their blood shall send forth a cry of life. 
There is no stilling the cries 
Of human creatures unfed, 
*Tis Nature herself doth rise, 
Crying, “‘I must have bread '” 


For bread is needful as fire, or air, 
Or water. What can a people do, 
Unsustained by the staff of life, 
That God to his creatures seems to owe? 
But God has amply done His part: 
Has He refused us field or plain ? 
His sun is glowing upon the earth 
Ready to ripen the golden grain. 
There is no stilling the cries 
Of human creatures unfed, 
*Tis Nature herself doth rise, 
Crying, “I must have bread!” 


The kindly earth unploughed remains 
The while that all the temperate zone 
*Twixt pole and pole with yellow corn 
To feed the nations might be sown. 
Open the bosom of the earth, 
And for the combat let us learn 
To use new arms, and guns and swords 
To instruments of labour turn. 
There is no stilling the cries 
Of human creatures unfed, 
Tis Nature her-elf doth rise, 
Crying, “I must have bread!” 


What to us are the quarrels vain 
Of cabinets and states afar? 
Must we, for all these useless brawls 
Be called to share in a bloody war? 
The surging people-ocean fear, 
Behold its awful tide with dread, 
Give the earth to the patient plough, 
And the nations will all have bread. 
There is no stilling the cries 
Of human creatures unfed, 
Tis Nature herself doth rise, 
Crying, “I must have bread!” 


It is remarkable that, while treating of natural 
scenery, Dupont’s poetry is instinct with an im- 
pression of melancholy mystery, many of his 
other songs, as Ma Vigue, My Vine, La Noél des 
Paysans, The Peasant’s Christmas, La Féte du 
Village, The Village Fair, &c., are full of a wild, 
boisterous gaiety, which irresistibly carries the 
reader along, making the refrain (almost with- 
out an exception Dupont’s songs have a refrain, 
in which is contained the very pith and essence 
of the spirit of the song) ring in his ears like a 
passage in some pleasant melody, which haunts 
him while the rest has escaped his memory. 
But it is almost impossible to give any notion 
of these songs (which are by no means the 
best, as poetical compositions) by translation ; 
rendered into another language they become 
vulgar and trivial, and losing the local charac- 
ter, which forms one of their most remarkable 
features, they lose the chief part of the charm 
and effect that belongs to them in the original. 
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Pierre Dupont’s songs may be divided into 
four categories. 

His first “ manner,” as painters say, is seen 
in the Peasants, of which the following may be 
taken as a fair specimen : 

LES B@UFS. THE OXEN. 
Two oxen in my stable stand, 
Two great oxen, white and red, 
The plough is all of maple-wood, 
Of holly-branch the goad is made. 
All by their labour is the plain 
In winter green, in summer gold, 
They gain more money in a week 
Than the price at which they sold. 
If I had to sell the pair, 
I'd rather hang myself, I swear! 
Jeanne my wife I love, but if I had to 
choose 
’Tween her and them, ’tis her I’d rather 
lose! 
Mark them well, the gallant beasts ! 
Delving deeply, tracing straight, 
Rain and tempest, heat and cold, 
Hinder not their patient gait. 
When f halt awhile to drink, 
Like a mist on summer morns 
Steams their breath, and little birds 
Come and perch upon their horns. 
If I had to sell the pair, &e. 


Strong as any oil-press, they 
Gentle yet as sheep can be; 

Every year the town-folk come 
Bargairing for them with me, 

To keep them till Shrove-Tuesday comes 
And lead them out before the king, 

Then sell them to the butcher’s knife— 
They’re mine: I'll have no such thing! 

If I had to sell the pair, &. 


When our daughter is grown up, 
If the regent’s son should come 
To marry her, I promise him 
All the money saved at home ; 
But if for dowry he should ask 
The two great oxen, white and red, 
Daughter, bid the crown good-by, 
Home the oxen shall be led. 
If I had to sell the pair, &c. 


It was these songs that first established his 
popularity, and many of them, especially the 
foregoing and Les Louis d’Or, The Golden Louis, 


may still be heard on organs and hurdy-gurdies j 


all over France. 
THE SONG OF THE WORKING MEN. 
We whose lamp, when the shivering morn 
Is announced by the cock-crow, is lit, 
We all, whom the struggle to live 
Brings ere dawn to the forge and the pit ; 
We whose labour from morning to night 
Is a struggle of arms, hands, and feet-— 
And that but to live for to-day— 
No earning for age a retreat. 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, 
When round the table we stand, 
Though the cannon be near at hand, 
To drink 
To the freedom of every land! 


Our arms, from the niggardly earth, 
From the jealous wave, painfully bring 


a 


Rich fruits from the glowing hill-sides, 
From the plains golden grain, ripe and full. 
Poor sheep! while our backs remain bare 
What warm mantles are made of our wool! 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, 
When round the table we stand, 
Though the cannon be near at hand, 
To drink 
To the freedom of every land ! 


What profit have we of the work 
That crookens our meagre spines ? 
Gain we aught by our floods of sweat ? 
We are nothing but mere machines! 
To the sky do our Babels mount, 
To us earth owes her rarities ; 
But when once the honey is made 
The master has done with the bees. 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, 
When round the table we stand, 
Though the cannon be near at hand, 
To drink 
To the freedom of every land! 


Our women must offer their breasts 
To the feeble stranger-child, 
Who, later, to sit by their side, 
Would consider himself defiled. 
The rights of the lords of the soil 
Upon us heavily tell, 
Our daughters their honour for bread, 
To the lowest of shopboys sell. 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, 
When round the table we stand, 
Though the cannon be near at hand, 
To drink 
To the freedom of every land! 


Half-naked, ‘neath rafters we dwell, 
Amid ruins, in pestilent holes, 
Now lodging ’mid villains and thieves, 
And now with the rats and the owls. 
Yet withal, our vermilion blood 
Through our veins impetuous flows— 
How we joy in the sunshine’s gold, 
And the green of the oaken boughs! 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, 
When round the table we stand, 
Though the cannon be near at hand, 
To drink 
To the freedom of every land! 
Every time that the purple tide 
Of our life-blood waters the earth, 
*Tis for tyrants’ lust that the dew, 
Is of fertilising worth. 
Let us spare it, brothers, henceforth, 
For love is stronger than war, 
While we pray that better days, 
May come with a happier star! 
Brothers! let’s love, and think, 
When round the table we stand, 
Though the cannon be near at hand, 
To drink 
To the freedom of every land! 
But beside these two styles, and mingling 
with them, are two others, of which the one is 
of an idyllic cast, delicately imaginative, as in 
La Blonde, Eusébe, &c., touched, here and 
there, with a sort of mystic and loving philo- 
sophy; and the other a lighter kind of verse, as 
in L’Emigrée de France, ‘The French (female) 
Exile, and La Chataine ;* but in this latter order 


* A woman between dark and fair.—We have no 








Hid treasures, food, metals, and gems, 
Pearls and diamonds to deck out a king: 


English equivalent. 
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of song, descriptive of that curious specimen 
of humanity, la Parisienne, Dupont is, as may 
be supposed, far less at home, and the result is 


not satisfactory. Here is 


EUSEBIUS. 
The woodmen of the valley pause, 
And point with smile of scorn, 
At the foolish youth, whose floating hair 
Is blowing all forlorn. 
His eve, blue as a summer stream, 
Swims with a bitter tear, 
For his heart is full as the boundless sea, 
With a mighty grief and fear. 
He loves—oh, folly wild! 
The nameless, low-born youth— 
He loves the only child 
Of the Christian baron, forsooth ! 


He saw her as one day he went 
By her window, at her glass, 
And now he roams from park to charch, 
In the thicket to see her pass. 
Fair, slender, tall and graceful, she, 
From her hair to her shoe, in truth, 
She looks a baroness, every inch, 
And he’s but a student youth. 
He loves—oh, folly wild! &e. 


No Greek nor Latin does he know, 
His studies come by chance, 
Only in Nature’s book he reads, 
And in the lady’s glance— 
And vet the world must yield to him— 
Will the baron say him nay ? 
A secret, God to him reveals, 
That chases fear away. 
He loves—oh, folly wild! &c. 


This secret deep, this mystery, 
Makes him at once a sage, 
It teaches that the rich and poor, 
In every clime and age, 
Are moulded from the self-same clay, 
That love and learning raise 
All to a level. Forth he goes 
To seek the baron’s face. 
He loves—oh folly wild! &c. 


His tale he to the baron tells, 
Who bears upon his shield, 
A cross, a lance-head, and a gem, 
Upon an azure field. 
“*Twere a scurvy thing,” the baron says, 
No wise inclined to yield, 
“ To see thy science and thy love, 
Engraved upon my shield!” 
He loves—oh, folly wild! &c. 


The damsel listened silently, 
The while her fingers fair 
Entwined the laurel and the rose 
That clustered richly there. 
“ These lovely branches can but add 
New grace to it, I wis.” 
“ Your hand, young man,” the baron said, 
and joined the two in his. 
* He loves me! bliss extreme! 
His heart—the noble youth !— 
Is worth the love supreme 
Of the baron’s child, in truth!” 


To regard Pierre Dupont’s works in a merely 
literary point of view would be altogether a mis- 
take ; their claims to actual poetical merit. vary- 
ing coasiderably, and seldom rising to the first 


rank. But he was the poet the times required; 
he rose from among the class who wanted a 
voice to speak their wrongs and their sufferings, 
their few joys and many sorrows, their claims 


| and their aspersions, with a personal knowledge 


and experience of what these were: he refused 
to let himself be trammelled by the lifeless con- 
ventionalities of the modern French school of 
poetry, and above all, though sometimes preju- 
diced, he was always true, to the extent of Ins 
knowledge and belief; always in earnest, and 
despite occasional outbursts of indignation, his 
was a loving, hopeful, and essentially genial and 
human nature, and when the voices of such men 
speak, they must infallibly find an echo. He 
believed that men were honest ; that they had 
hearts and consciences ; that they loved what 
was right, and high, and true; and that they 
were anxious and able to advance to freedom 
and regeneration through love and union, 
through hope and courage ; and if ever men ure 
so to advance, it will, under God, be through 
the sound of such appeals, through the awaken- 
ing of their nobler and better natures by confi- 
dent addresses to such higher part of them. 

Many a time France has been called to assert 
herself by empty swash-buckler cries of “ La 
patrie! Our country!” “ La Fr-r-rance !” and 
“ A bas, Down with this!” “ A bas, Down with 
that !” it has always been down with something ; 
surely now it is time to think of building some- 
thing up. 

In the year 1850 or 1851 commenced the 
publication of an edition of Pierre Dupont’s songs 
in numbers, each number containing an iliustra- 
tion ; which illustrations, be it remarked in pass- 
ing, although in some instances signed by the 
names of Tony Johannot, Andrieux, &c., were, 
for the greater part, singularly poor, ill-ima- 
gined, conventional, ugly, and most carelessly 
executed. With the words was the musie, 
which, with very rare exceptions, was of Du- 
pont’s own composition. But whether this edi- 
tion was ever completed, I have not been able 
to ascertain: I should think that the political 
tone of some of the songs would render their ap- 
pearance, under the existing condition of the laws 


| that govern the press, highly problematical. 


Some time after the coup d'état it was de- 
cided that Pierre Dupont’s republican notions 
were no longer in any degree to be tolerated in 
France, and he was sentenced to transporta- 
tion. 

Many persons, however, even among those 
who had given in a more or less sincere adhe- 
rence to the new order of things, were interested 
in him, and Gudin, the celebrated marine painter, 
whose house had afforded him very efficient 
shelter and hospitality in these perilous times 
—when men of weight and note were sent out 
of France at twenty-four hours’ notice, without 
any further reason being assigned than that 
it was for the “general security” of the nation 
—organised a dinner to which were invited the 
Marechal Magnan and other influential guests, 
among whom Pierre Dupont, unnamed and un- 








known, took his place. After dinner, Gudin, 
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still without mentioning the name of the very 
quiet, inoffensive guest who had taken so small 
a part in the conversation at table, called upon 
Dupont to sing. He «id so, choosing, as may 
be supposed, such of his songs as were least 
calculated to offend the loyal ears of the 
company, and having succeeded in charming 
those of the maréchal, Gudin revealed the 
obnoxious name of the singer, begging the great 
man to exert his influence in his favour. This 
the maréchal promised to do, but as his master 
was strongly prejudiced against the rebellious 
bard, the friends of the Jatter counselled his 
leaving Paris, and keeping altogether out of 
reach till his security should, in one way or 
another, be established. But this he neglected 
to do, whether out of defiance or a too great 
confidence in the maréchal’s intercession, or its 
results, does not appear. The consequence 
was, that before long he was arrested, and 
lodged in the Conciergerie, the prison from 
which Louis Napoleon himself had, but a few 
years previously, been transported to Ham. 
After spending some time in this incarceration, 
he was released through the influence of the late 
Prince Jéréme, since which period he seems 
quite to have kept out of public sight. 

Pierre Dupont was married to a woman in 
his own class of life, to whom, it is said, he was 
much attached; but she kept entirely in the 
background, and except that the heroines of all 
his Peasant Songs are called Jeanne, which, let 
us hope, was the name of Madame Dupont, we 
have no clue at all to her identity or history. 

It is hard to think that at thirty-nine the 
poet’s career should be finished ; that any man 
possessing the gifts and the feelings he undoub- 
tedly possesses, should, in the force of age and 
strength, finally cast aside his arms, give up the 
struggle, and resign himself to fall into an apa- 
thetic indifference to the things that made his 
blood boil, that stirred all the pulses of his 
heart, that inspired him to raise his single voice 
in songs to which the nation sang a passionate 
and soul-felt chorus. Perhaps, seeing that, at 
present, any attempt to raise that voice again 
would be mere Quixotism, that its first accents 
would be stifled, and the singer sacrificed at a 
time when the sacrifice could render no service 
to the nation he loves so well, he bides his time, 
seeing, or deeming he sees, in the horizon the 
dawn of a happier day. 

UNCLE’S SALVAGE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

My uncle Sam was a man to be proud of. He 
stood six feet three in his stockings, and could 
jump a wall, ride a horse across country, or 
wrestle with any man in Cornwall. There are 
few of your fox-hunters throughout England 
who would care to put a horse on his mettle up 
and down our Cornish hills. Uncele’s horse 


seemed made to his measure, ‘ foaled to order,” 
as our people said ; and daring riders as Cornish- 
men are, no friend borrowed the beast twice. 
Unele Sam bought him at Bodmin; they 
could do nothing with him there, and were 





only too glad to get rid of him. His pre- 
vious owner hailed from the metropolis of the 
west, but the horse did not long remain at 
Plymouth, owing to an unfortunate habit of 
returning home without his rider. The Ame- 
ricans had not yet invented Mr. Rarey, and, 
but for my uncle purchasing Rambumptious, I 
do believe he must have been cut up into cat’s- 
meat. Uncle Sam’s “ breaking-in” was unlike 
Mr. Rarey’s, but equally efficacious. Rambump- 
tious stared at him, he stared at Rambumptious ; 
then, leaping upon his back, uncle rode him to 
his house, eight-and-twenty miles off. 

Uncle Sam’s favourite amusement was swim- 
ming. He lived on the northerti coast of the 
county, where the great Atlantic rolls in its 
mighty billows unchecked; the shore shelved 
out gradually for a long distance, and to gain 
the deep blue water he had to beat his way 
through a mile of breakers. We often watched 
him plunging through the white-crested waves 
and mantully surmounting the “ rollers,” look- 
ing like Neptune in his own element. Some- 
times he was away so long that folks said he was 
gone to Lundy Island, or to the Welsh coast, or 
Ireland. Nearly everybody in our little out-of- 
the-way town could swim, many having taken 
their first lessons from him, and he laid it down 
as arule that no person’s education was complete 
who could not undress and dress and support 
himself any number of hours in the water. I 
do think, if it had not been for the pigs and the 
poultry and the cows and Rambumptious and 
myself, Uncle Sam would have lived in the sea 
altogether. When anybody wanted him, he was 
generally to be found somewhere off the coast ; 
reminding one of Vice-Chancellor Shadwell, who, 
if not on the Bench or in Chambers, was sure to 
be in the Thames between Kew and Richmond. 
Lawyers tell us that he once granted an injune- 
tion in the water. 

When I was ten years old (I recollect the 
time well, for it was just before I was sent to 
Winchester), uncle went to London, and I did 
not see him for three weeks. Wasn’t I glad to 
welcome him back again? He told me he was 
sea-sick, pining for the salt-water, the surf and 
the billows, and that London smoke and fog 
made him feel as though he had not washed 
himself for a month. So down we trudged to- 
wards the beach, and soon were in the water. 
Uncle told me he meant to make up for lost 
time, and that if he did not return within the 
hour, I could walk home and await his coming. 
At other times, he would take me a long way 
through the surf on his back, then throw me 
in and watch me regain the shore, for 1 was a 
capital swimmer for my age, having been quite 
at home in the water before I reached my sixth 
birthday. But this day uncle was ravenous, and 
I really think he ran through the breakers, like 
Atalanta over the standing corn, until he plunged 
into the deep blue water. I watched him out 
to sea as far as the breakers would permit, and 
then tried conclusions with the waves until my 
young strength was exhausted. I dressed my- 
self, and sat down on the beach to read a funny 
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book uncle had brought with him from London. 
I know I must liave read a long time, for I got 
tired of reading and laughing, and wished uncle 
would come back. Then I walked about and 
strained my eyes to catch sight of him, but to 
no purpose, and if I hadn’t been sure he could 
swim to America if he wished, I should have 
been frightened for him. At last I saw a speck 
upon the water at a great distance, and I knew 
it must be uncle’s head ; and it came nearer and 
nearer, until finally there were two specks—a 
big one and a little one. Then I ran to the 
highest ground I could find, and watched him, 
as the French say, “with all my eyes,” and 1 
got excited and wondered who was swimming 
with him, and whether his head was the big 
speck or the little one. Both of them came 
nearer and nearer, and I undressed myself again 
and plunged in to go and meet them. I was so 
excited that I think I could have swum ten 
miles, and in a short time I neared the blue 
water, and discovered that the little speck was 
uncle’s head, and the big one I had seen first 
a great cask covered all over with barnacles. 
Uncle was angry at’ my venturing out so far, 
but I told him | thought he was bringing some- 
body to land with him, and that he must forgive 
me as I did not feel at all tired. I asked him 
what the great thing was he was pushing in 
front of him, and he said it appeared to be a 
hogshead of French brandy. I helped him as 
well as I could to propel it through the surf, 
and after some considerable trouble we rolled 
it safely upon the beach. 

Wasn’t this a funny kind of fish to be swim- 
ming in the sea? But we do pick up funny 
things all along the Cornish coast. I have 
heard of bottles of wine by the dozen, floating 
ashore, and silks and satins, and shawls an 
laces, and gold watches and’ jewellery, and to- 
bacco and clocks. When I asked uncle how it 
was such things came there, he told me it was 
all due to the tariff and customs. I am sure 
—_ obliged to them for their kindness to Corn- 
wall. 

We did not leave our hogshead. Oh no! 
We pushed far up the sands, out of reach of the 
sea, and dressed ourselves, and uncle said he 
would go and’fetch a cart from the town. Four 
or five persons ran down to the beach, and there 
was great excitement about uncle’s capture, 
until who should arrive but the exciseman. I 
never could like that man. He was a fussy 
little fellow, with a large head, and talked so 
much about one thing called the revenue, that 
everybody in the neighbourhood hated him. He 
came running to us, saying “ Hi, hi! what have 
we got here?” as though it was any of his busi- 
ness. Uncle told him that he had found the 
hogshead floating in the sea, about three or four 
miles from shore, and that he was going to cart 
it to his house, when the exciseman stated that 
he had equal claims upon it, and that uncle 
must resign it to his care and keeping. Then he 
sent off for a cart, and we all accompanied the 
hogshead into town, uncle and the exciseman 
chatting amicably by the way. The news spread 








like wildfire, and very shortly there appeared a 
third claimant, in the person of Lewyer ‘Tregar- 
then, the steward of the lord of the manor. [ 
was very glad when we got the hogshead safely 
under cover in the exciseman’s store, for I was 
afraid there would shortly be so many claimants 
that uncle, who had done all the work, would 
get little or nothing for his pains. The excise- 
man tapped the cask and handed a glass of the 
contents to uncle and Lawyer ‘Tregarthen, both 
of whom said it was very fine claret. It was 
then agreed that the hogshead should remain 
under lock and key until the following morning, 
when they would all three repair to the magis- 
trates and request their opinion as to the owner- 
ship of the prize. 

There was a good deal of excitement in the 
town when we went before the magistrates next 
day. Everybody said the hogshead belonged to 
uncle, because he alone had captured it; but 
there were other reasons for the townspeople 
being in his favour. They all liked him and Ge. 
liked the other claimants. Lawyer Tregarthen 
was particularly obnoxious to many of them; 
on “court” days, when the tenantry came to 
pay their rents, he never admitted any excuse, 
merely offering them one alternative—‘“ Pay- 
ment or penalty : receipts, gentlemen, for your 
money, or writs for the want of it.” Need [ 
say Lawyer Tregarthen was not popular? As 
for the exciseman, the poorer townspeople posi- 
tively hated him, for many of them had received 
his attentions in the shape of fines and imprison- 
ments, merely for picking up a few articles of 
foreign manufacture on the coast. Uncle Sam 
was their idol, their tribune. His advice was 
asked and followed in every emergency, and his 
giant arm and well-filled purse were ever ready 
to succour the unfortunate. I don’t think he 
had an enemy; if he had, the individual didn’t 
like to show himself, out of fear of the towns- 
folk. 

The three claimants walked together to the 
court-house, followed by a crowd of persons, all 
anxious to see how the case would be decided. 
Uncle, who was accommodated with a chair near 
the magistrates, stated how the hogshead came 
into his possession, adding, that he should have 
removed it to his house, had not two other claim- 
auts appeared whose rights seemed apparently co- 
equal with his own. ‘They all three had agreed 
to submit their claims in an amicable manner to 
their worships, and he therefore, on behalf of 
himself and friends, requested their advice in 
this strange case of disputed ownership. 

I noticed Lawyer ‘l'regarthen nodded to uncle 
when he had finished his speech, but the excise- 
man thought he could still further ventilate the 
affair, and having cleared his throat with u. -x- 
plosion which startled several persons, me amoug 
the rest, he began as follows: “ Yer wushups, 
there’s a good deal of the genteel in what the 
squire has told yer, but 1 appears here for 
the revenue ’ when the senior magistrate 
stopped him, observing, “Their worships are 
pertectly advised of all the facts bearing upon 
the point at issue.” ‘There was a geueral laugh 
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at the exciseman, and numerous advices to “ Shut 
up, ugly!” “Choke off!” &. The magistrates re- 
tired for a few minutes, and, on their return, they 
gave their decision as follows : 

“Their worships are unanimously agreed that 
they can offer no decision in regard to the hogs- 
head and its contents. The claims are conflict- 
ing, and may or may not be coequal and co- 
existent, for though the capturer of the hogs- 
head may with some colour of justice uphold 
his right to the claret, on the a of salvage, 
yet do the rights of flofson and jetsam give a 
eoequal claim of ownership to the lord of the 
manor, whilst the rights of the excise interfere 
with both, and may, in their worships’ opinion, 
be, perhaps, pre-existent. But while unpre- 
pared to give any decision upon the points at 
issue, for the case is not down in the. books, 
their worships are relieved from further trouble 
by the amicable manner in which the ease has 
been submitted to them. They are therefore 
unanimously of opinion that the hogshead should 
remain secure under lock and key, and a me- 
morial be forwarded to the Board of Excise, 
praying the board to take the various claims 
ito their earliest possible consideration, so that 
the hogshead and its contents may be disposed 
of as to them may seem fit.” 

The three claimants left the court together, 
as they entered. ‘They proceeded to the store 
where the hogshead was imprisoned, and having 
made sure it was all safe, they rolled it up 

inst the wall, shut it in, turned the key, and 
all three affixed their seals upon the door, with 
the understanding that these were not to be 
broken until such time as the Board of Excise 
returned an answer to their memorial. 

Letters did not travel so fast in those days as 
they do now, but I expected uncle would have 
an answer in a week or ten days, at furthest. 
How unele laughed at me. “Willy,” said he, 
“we shall indeed be fortunate if we hear any- 
thing about the claret within six months. The 
government coach is a stick-in-the-mud vehicle, 
and the coachman sleeps on his box.” And he 
was right, too, for six months passed, and a 
year, and then six months more, and no answer 
eame back, and I thought they had forgotten all 
about it. At last uncle had to go up to London, 
and he got one of our county members to make 
inquiries about the hogshead. Didn’t he laugh 
when he told us, on his return, that the memo- 
rial had been handed from one clerk to another 
in the Excise, and referred back again, and laid 
before a committee, then reported upon by a 
commission, submitted to counsel for opinion, 
covered over with figures and_hieroglyphics, 
passed on through various stages, then dock- 
eted, tied up in red tape, and laid upon some- 
body’s desk until he chose to look at it. They 
don’t use red tape in government offices now, as 
formerly. Some naughty man, who I did hear 
ewas hanged, drawn, “| quartered for it (the 
Lord Chancellor and all the great lawyers say- 
ing he was guilty of high treason), wrote wicked 
ithings about the Circumlocution Office, accusing 
ethe gentlemen in government departments of 





tying up John Bull with red tape, and strangling 


him with it. People laughed so much about 
this red tape, that 1t was ordered not to be used 
any more, and official documents are now tied in 
pretty green ribbon. Isn’t that clever? No- 
body can laugh at great folks any longer about 
*red-tapeism !” 

Would you think it? Nearly two years after 
uncle found the claret we heard that a fourth 
claimant had started up in the person of a Mr. 
Droits, of the Admiralty, and that perhaps we 
might get none of it. I asked everybody I met 
who this Mr. Droits was, and everybody I asked 
told me he didn’t know. Lawyer Tregarthen 
laughed at me when I said it wasn’t a Cornish 
name, and advised me to question uncle about 
the gentleman. I did so, and uncle told me it 
was not a gentleman at all, but the droits or 
rights which the Admiralty possessed over all 

roperty found at a certain distance from shore. 
Whe Lords of the Admiralty did not, however, 
press their claim upon the hogshead, and folks 
down our way said it would have been very 
different if the claret had been port. I asked 
somebody why this was, and he told me that 
“ mulberry-nosed, gouty-toed admirals were fed 
on nothing but port wine and turtle.” 

We did get an answer to the memorial after 
all. The Board of Excise took two years and 
three months to decide the question, and then 
sent word that the claret was to be divided 
equally amongst the three claimants. Lawyer 
Tregarthen and the exciseman called upon uncle 
(I was home then for the holidays), and it was 
arranged that the next day but one all three 
were to be at the store at nine o’clock in the 
morning, for the purpose of bottling off the 
claret. I shal) never forget that day. Uncle 
Sam sent. down nine dozen empty claret bottles 
in a cart, and I accompanied him to the store, 
where we found Lawyer Tregarthen and the ex- 
ciseman waiting our arrival. The steward had 
an assemblage of bottles similar to uncle’s, but 
I never saw such a lot of odd-shaped things as 
the excisemau had brought there. He had 
magnums, _ and pint wine bottles, cham- 
pagne bottles, soda-water and ginger-beer 
»ottles, and three big medicine bottles. Every- 
body laughed at him, but he laughed too, and 
said his bottles would hold as much wine as the 
others. Then he broke the seals on the door, 
and in we went—uncle, Lawyer Tregarthen, the 
exciseman, and I—the crowd standing outside by 
the bottles. 

The exciseman grasped a gimlet in his hand, 
and with a magnificent flourish, plunged it into 
the hogshead, turned it round and round, and 
pushed it in up to the handle. He had pre- 
viously placed a can underneath to catch the 
wine, but when he pulled out the gimlet not a 
drop followed. We all looked at each other in 
astonishment, and uncle said we had better re- 
move the head of the cask. This was soon done, 
amidst peals of laughter outside, and we dis- 
covered that the interior of the cask was dry as 
achip. What could have become of the wine ? 
We turned the hogshead over and examiued the 
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head next the wall, when what should we find 
but a large hole through which all the wine had 
heen abstracted. Who had done it? The crowd 
outside quickly hit upon the culprit, for we 
heardthem cry, “ That’s Polzue! Bravo, Polzue!” 
We examined the remains of the seals upon the 
door, and satisfied ourselves they had not been 
tampered with, and for a long time could not 
make out how the rascal had managed to suck 
the monkey, as sailors call it. But when we 
went next door the mystery was explained. 
Polzue was a little cobbler who assisted in roll- 
ing the hogshead into the store, and had watched 
his opportunity to break through the lath and 
plaster partition dividing the store from his 
shop. Some months previously he had left the 
town, and glad all parties were to get rid of 
him, for he had taken to habits of drunkenness, 
and made himself a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood. But he had first finished our hogshead 
of claret. 

Uncle Sam enjoyed the joke amazingly, but 
Lawyer Tregarthen and the exciseman felt much 
hurt, and threatened all the terrors of the law and 
the revenue. ‘“ Who drank the claret ?” has 
passed into a proverb in our little out-of-the- 
way Cornish town ever since. 


A ROMAN RECEPTION, 

Tue Baron Bureaucrat, Envoy Extraordinary 
of the Most Christian King, is of the mystic 
“bund” diplomatic, and an accredited chrysalis 
living in a cocoon of protocols. Periodically, 
he takes his turn on the crank plenipotential, 
and regularly lets himself be tightened into a 
gorgeous: prison jacket, like Mr. Reade’s crimi- 
nals, choking splendidly. I am bound to say— 
having seen him on public occasions, with the 
gold daubed on profusely, and the orders nailed 
on firmly to his wooden chest, and the stiff patent 
saw which he wears as collar—that he makes up 
as about the best doll of the party. 

The order of precedence throws him next to 
the great Panjam of France. He is, ip a manner, 
handcuffed to that awful representative ; and 
the eldest son of the Church and the most 
Christian king may be said to be chummed to- 
gether, vicariously. 

Curious to say, though the noble baron has 
been sojourning here in Rome, some six or eight 
months, we canuot be taken to be officially cogni- 
sant of his being. We have all seen him doing his 
puppet’s business in the public shows—in which 
parts he is more than respectable—but we can- 
not be said to be aware of his existence. He 
has not been born to us plenipotentially ; and 
until he has passed through the formal rite cus- 
tomary, we shall obstinately disbelieve in him. 

At last, on one clear night, a carriage trundles 
me noisily into the broad Piazza di Venezia, 





where the genuine plenipotentiary dwells in 
state, and where the possible one has consented 
to undergo the probationary rite. There is to 
be jubilee to-night. The newly-made ambassador 
will be at home to all the world. Decent apparel 
is the only necessary passport. 


I suppose there is no accredited man of pro- 
tocols who lays his head in so grand and me- 
dizval a fortress as that Palazzo di Venezia. 
To look on that bare stiff waste of wall, capped 
with battlements, stretching away down a 
whole side of an open square, and then running 
on still further down a narrow squeezed passage 
where you cannot pursue it further—a great 
blank chilling bit of desolation, with tremen- 
dous accommodation in the way of chambers, 
dungeons, chapels, and what not—this spectacle 
is, in the open daylight, one of the most sombre 
and suggestive ; for it sets us galloping back a by- 
road of history (without reference to the crimson 
Koran of Murray the prophet) to the fiercer 
days when it harboured the representative of 
the magnificent Lion of St. Mark. But at 
night, as I see it now from the carriage win- 
dow, it rises, a dark mysterious fastness, its 
battlements standing out clear and defined 
against a dull food. wonderfully like to the 
operatic castles disclosed at the opening of the 
third act, where the wicked Basso lives, and the 
two sentries pace to and fro, with their tin armour 

linting fitfully in the moonlight. Every window 
fas a line of flaring lamps upon its sill, which 
marks out so many yellow bands, and lights the 
old grey waste in a sort of mournful fashion. 
In front, in the open rm crammed thickly 
with the dark figures of the populace, are two 
enormous orchestras garnished with wildly flick- 
ering torches, and crowded with good players, 
discoursing exquisite operatic music under the 
moonlight. The strangest, most Dantesque effect, 
for one looking from the carriage! A true me- 
digval, semi-barbaric savour inthis kind of feudal 
entertainment of the populace. For, it is rigor- 
ously enacted that these noble signors, while 
doing honour to the higher classes, must also 
furnish Panem et circenses, in this musical shape, 
to the mob. Very weird-like and fitful show 
the ranks of faces looking upwards, turned to 
flaming red in the glare of the torches; and 
the musicians raised aloft among the lights; 
and the carriages rolling in and out at the fiery 
archway—a perfect blaze of illumination—and 
the pale horsemen in their white cloaks, like 
mounted Dominicans, plunging among the dark 
figures, shouting hoarsely, aud flashing their 
swords ; the old fortress looming out solemnly 
behind. A scattering of gravel, a tramping 
of restive horses, a banging of steps, and L 
am discharged at the fiery arch in a miscellany 
of guards, servants, and scarlet carpeting, and 
blaze of light. 

Ranks of the great Liveried look down expec- 
tant from the top of the scarlet stair, up which 
make progress, a company of golden puppets 
—illustrious Panjams—military, civil, and with 
a sprinkling of the great Diplomatic Beflapped — 
while, at the top, the Liveried Interest waves you 
on gracefully into the illuminated corridor. _ 

I rub my eyes. Am I being taken bodily 
to Dublin “ Kestle” and the Lord “ Lift’nint >” 
or will this gallery lead me out with a surprise 
into familiar “ Patrick’s” Hall? Or how is 





this sudden gush of court suits, the real steel 
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buttons and chains, the embarrassing spike 
called in courtesy a sword, the comic bag-wig, 
which we are accustomed to associate with that 
striking solemnity, to be accounted for? Glories 
of the “levy,” incomparably unbecoming suits 
— they touch a chord far off in this Eternal City ! 
Chamberlains these—a flock, a bevy; but the 
court suits? They trouble me. For how could 
they have compassed them, unless indeed it be 
that one Nathan has an agency and fancy depét 
in the Old Jewry or Ghetto yonder? One 
singles me out as his special prey, and being 
entreated in a confidential manner to entrust to 
him my name, and style, and titles, I break 
them to him with the same caution and diplo- 
matic reserve which I can see is the correct 
tone of the place. Being thus formally cou- 
signed to this officer, we set out in a kind of 
procession, down the galleries: Court Suit lead- 
ing. Wondrously it affects me to see the long 
white spike embarrassing his movements, pre- 
cisely as in the dear old Dublin days—the 
guise of the lower limbs suggesting the usual 
— associations. But whither, O Chamber- 

n 

The procession moves forward, not gathering 
as it goes, limited strictly to its original ele- 
ments: Court Suit pattering on in front: vie- 
tim following close. Through many brilliant 
passages, through many scarlet-lined chambers, 
no help from without ; but glancing back, I see 
in the far distance another victim following Ais 
Court Suit meekly. I grow nervous. Whither, 
again, O Chamberlain? This way. In here. 

e are plunged suddenly into a bright glaring 
room, all deep crimson and gold, and flooded 
with the golden puppets ; with gaudy military, 
civil, ecclesiastical; with our own ball-room 
uniform, and shot and sprinkled with glittering 
ladies. Millennium for the Great Beilapped is 
at hand. Gorgeous Buckram is rampant. It 
seems to me an illimitable perspective of backs, 
of the long blue backs, with the tails and the 
flowered flaps, and the white trousers. All 
seem to have been temporarily elected into 
French mayors, and councillors “ privés,” and 
deputies. Dive in now into the glowing atmo- 
sphere—Court Suit still leading, and Tooking 
round cautiously for his prisoner— past this tem- 
porary mayor, who is at the doorway, with his 
inger on the wooden chest of another mayor, 
and the captive is led up straight into a clear- 
ing, where the great Panjam is standing in all 
his state. He stands in his embroidered prison 
jacket, suffering the usual strangulation fixed 
for solemn occasions. I sce that he is a very 
florid man, perhaps a little goggle-eyed, and 
works his chin couvulsively over the saw-edged 
collar, Chest is so well wood-lined and thrust 
forward, with such a crop of orders nailed firmly 
down, that I manufacture a new ornithological 
variety on the spot, and prefigure to myself a 
Robin Bluebreast. 

What was the fate of the name so privately 
confided to the Court Suit I never could learn. 
In what unrecognisable shape the mutilated 
syllabic remains were laid to the ear of the 





august diplomat, I cannot so much as speculate. 

There was profound obeisance on one side, and 

on the other reciprocal dippings of the head and 

neck (attended with spasms of pain) of the fitful 

jerky character peculiar to the Robin Blue- 
reast. 

Court Suit, with yet something upon his mind, 
has fluttered round to where a small lady, a 
little bit faded yet not without a dignity of 
hers, stands beside the noble Panjam. Yet, 
she is not linked matrimonially to the noble 
baron, but is only, as it were, lent for the 
evening by a brother of the cloth—of gold. 
A phantom ambassadress, to whom all comers 
shall bow obsequiously. Noble cardinals “ re- 
ceiving,” invite a distinguished kinswoman to 
stand in their brilliant chambers and play 
hostess for them. Court Suit and his trust 
being now parted for ever, he fades off into 
space, and the Trust having passed through 
his probation, it is hoped with tolerable credit, 
backs gently in the compressed humanity, and 
is absorbed into the gold-embroidered backs, the 
buckram figures, the slowly turning kaleido- 
scope of rustling silks and laces, cloths poly- 
chromatic, and dazzling pendent jewels that 
positively chink and tinkle. 

A perfect Babel as to hum and chatter, every 
one talking and whispering with a strained ear- 
nestness as though he had his last worldly di- 
rections to give before immediate execution, 
and but two minutes for that mournful office. 
Every one has a finger upon his neighbour’s 
breast, thus putting home to him what he has 
to say. Every one is elbowing by every one else, 
and begs pardon of every one else. Every one is 
military, ecclesiastical, or diplomatic, and wears 
the cloth of his order. The whole mass scin- 
tillates and shifts, like a piece of shotsilk. As 
shifting humanity glints and is rent open, now 
and then I see a white gauzy fringe or waistcoat 
against the wall round the room: a fringe that 
rustles and turns, and, in parts, flashes and re- 
flects. ‘The noble Roman ladies have come to 
see a diplomatic bureaucrat at home, and are 
decked in their purple and fine linen, and gold 
and jewels; they blaze with these adornments. 
The family secretary has been summoned and has 
given up the gems which he holds in trust, has 
received receipt for the same, and will come for 
them again to-morrow. I see perfect cables of 
pearls, and lustrous chains of diamonds and 
emeralds, coiled thickly round fragile necks. It 
is gratifying to see here a sort. of Indian idol— 
a person of the mos¢ awful consideration, cream 
of cream, princess and what not—decked extra- 
vagantly, literally encrusted, with these orna- 
ments. Gratifying, 1 say, as a joss or idol 
whose high priests shall be the lmaum Han- 
cock, or Dervishes Huut and Roskell; but 
otherwise a fearful little old lady, a perfect hag 
of quality, whose abundant bejewelling only 
brings out in more repelling hideousness the 
tawny skin of her poor shrunk neck, crumpled 
into a score of plaits and wrinkles. ‘The earrings 
swing heavily from her ears, a great tiara flashes 
ou her head, she has a stomacher for a jewelled 
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breastplate, and she turns slowly round on a 
pivot, this terrible little old lady, to furnish as- 
tonished beholders with the best view. There 
are other noble ladies thickly encrusted too, 
but they are, on the whole, minor nebule. 

Such a tangled yarn of bishops, monsignori, 
cardinals, soldiers, priests, ladies, and the un- 
adorned black privates of the drawing-room, 
all jammed and huddled together in one seeth- 
ing mass! There are dainty bishops all violet, 
with light violet silk mantles fluttering behind, 
and violet limbs, and shading black hat with 
gold cord entwined with a wreath of green 
velvet leaves. There are monsignori, daintier 
still, the very dandies of their cloth, some unor- 
dained and untonsured, being conspicuous at 
— questing the well-endowed English belle. 
Most reasonably do their stricter brethren pro- 
test against ¢heir being credited with these 
light doings, these gay bachelors belonging to 
their guild only in respect of dress. One hun- 
dred years back, it was 4 la mode for every one 
to wear the dress ecclesiastical ; and all such as 
enjoyed the patronage or protection of a cardinal 
or any influential authority in the Church, were 
privileged to masquerade it in grave sacerdo- 
tal robes. Barbers, apothecaries, and others, 
went abroad in decent black, and made the 
Eternal streets positively teem with clergy- 
men. 

I see a tall and imposing figure, rustling and 
flaming in scarlet, capped by a round, florid, and 
amiable face not wholly unfamiliar to London 
streets, and the famous English Cardinal whose 
seat is at Westminster breaks out of the crowd. 
I admire how, at one moment, he is all Italian 
redundancy ; at another, plain English ; shifting 
swiftly, according to his company, from lively 
animated zesticulation of arm and finger and 
feature, and from a liquid and most musical 
fluency, into sober, tranquil, and severe Saxon. 
How his crimson flashes, and rustles noisily as 
he turns, end the light is reflected from broad 
round forehead, russet also! He is taller by a 
head than all these. And do I not know, 
and recognise with a start, this little figure, 
now glidixg by, in violent contrast to the 
scarlet cardinal! Familiar the ivory face, and 
the shadows and caves in the ivory face, and 
the massive black hair, and the bar mouth with 
the shining teeth all on view, and the plain un- 
assuming black habit set off so daintily with the 
thick sprinkling of tiny scarlet buttons: set off, 
too, more effectively by the blazing diamond 
star upon his right breast. But that. little patch 
of scarlet upon his coal-black hair is more effec- 
tive still, and should fill a painter’s heart with 
gratitude and refreshing comfort. He glides by 
with his head bent a little forward, and brushes 
by opposing figures ever so softly, and with a 
liquid “ Perdona” sliding from the shining 
tecth. Inert military clothes-blocks look over 
their shoulders disdainfully as they feel the 
touch, and shrink back with a cowering humi- 
lity as they discover who passes. Golden 
dolls of diplomacy salute him with the smirk of 
their order, and he flings them back a superb 


nod. Some dare to accost him with a sort of 
timorous servility, and to each he casts a sen- 
tence or two, with a magnificent insolence I 
could hug him for. Eyes meet eyes furtively 
as he glides, and many times are whispered the 
words, “Il famoso cardinale!’”’ A_ poor little 
shrivelled ancient, with a “civil” air about 
him, and who has plainly hung on at some courts 
time out of mind, and at whose button-hole 
jingles a whole string of little medals and orders, 
ike a bunch of keys, has with a frightful au- 
dacity ventured to stay the progress of “ Il fa- 
moso.” I tremble for the little grizzled ancient, 
but he goes to his work manfully. He pours 
some hurried tale in at the ivory ear. More pre- 
cious than the best bit of comedy is the impa- 
tient roving of the black eyes travelling on their 
course, though the dark body be stopped. The 
bar mouth lengthens sourly. The firm fleshy nose 
is drawn downwards, and I catch the words 
“E fatto! & fatto!” as who should say, “’Tis 
done, I tell you, old man; plague me no more! 
let me by!” ground out. Ancient retires with 
joy on his wizened face, and with his bunch of 
<eys jingling. 

To men thus deliciously overbearing, he 
tramples his way onward. Grammont, the Wer- 
ther-faced, true “ Alfredo mio,” smiles on him 
sweetly, and it strikes me half sarcastically ; but 
is flung back with a bare nod of defiance. 
And now, touching his goal, reaching to the 
soft fringe of fluttering muslin, and clouds 
of lace and shining silks, whence Madame la 
Princesse has been smiling smile of invitation 
and wooing with her face, bar mouth fades away 
and dissolves utterly, aud a sweet soft expres- 
sion takes its place. Presently he is sitting 
opposite the two noble ladies, distilling the 
sweetest honey of small-talk, most fascinating, 
insinuating, and seducing. 

Stalks by, now, the gigantic Edinburgh Vo- 
lunteer: whom bystanders civil and military 
survey curiously and with a sense of awful 
mystery. Friends, privileged to such familiarity, 
folks hold of his dirk and hairy pouch, feeling 
them all over, as do Indians the dress of the 
white men. But to the august princesses and 
other ladies, that needless exposure of lower 
limbs is a terrible scandal. Brush by me, too, 
many ministers and envoys, not one of whom, L 
will venture to aflirm, is fitted with the odd 
exceptional no-mission which belongs to the 
short black-bearded little man, whom foreigners 
eall “QOdoroosell.” He is the envoy unaccre- 
dited, in diplomatic relation to the state with 
whom we have no diplomatic relations. He is 
a plenipotential contradiction and diplomatic 
anomaly. He officially exists, and has his being 
as Secretary of Legation, far down at Florence ; 
but comes up on little amateur missions prying 
about, and questing little facts and damaging 
matters which he shall embody in a despatch to 
“my government.” Wise legislators, who shrink 
from any contact with the scarlet hats that reign 
on the Seven Hills, and who fought the good 
fight, years since, in that famous debate on the 
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dream that areal red-tape official goes up daily to 
the Vatican, and is closeted for hours with the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, arranging English 
interests with that person, and playing a little at 
diplomatic chess. 

Meantime, company pours in fast and thick. 
Court Suits are overborne utterly, and finally 
break down, having at last to make no more 
than a feint of going through their office. 
French colonels are brought up in clusters, 
and go through their bowing with a finished 
grace. Enter profusely the gold dolls, bre- 
thren of the cloth: and when envoy meets 
envoy, then comes the tug of wrist and in- 
dustrious shake of welcome. The heads ple- 
nipotential keep jerking downward towards 
each other with the spasmodic motion of robins 
and canaries slaking their thirst. I am told 


that both these motions, in proportion to their 


length, are demonstrations of extravagant diplo- 
matic affection. 

Liveried retainers in the uniform (temporarily 
I suspect, for a reason to be mentioned pre- 
sently), come struggling by, freighted with a cool 
load of ices, and cut their bright way through. 
The ices are fashioned into pleasing configura- 
tions of plump yellow pears and scored tortoise 
hacks. More perilous is that heap of bonbons, 
macaroons, ved such toothsome delicacies, piled 
high upon a tray, in a slippery and uncertain 
cohesion, borne also by a daring menial into the 
very thick of the crowd. Broad hands are 
plunged into the dainty heap, and return with a 
rich booty. It seems to me that each succulent 
item is detached according to the delicate mani- 
pulation which can alone secure success at the 
exciting sport of Jack Straws. How the whole 
was not overthrown and swept overboard by re- 
dundant cuffs and flaps, strewing the carpet 
with luscious débris, is to me a source of the 
strangest speoulation. 

In this fashion, then, is the noble baron 
athome until elose upon midnight; the poly- 
glot company, remaining firmly compact, eddy- 
ing and fluctuating, and at the same hothouse 
temperature, until that hour when it begins to 
dissolve. 

There remains only this pregnant fact to be 
appended by way of moral. ‘the noble baron has 
a book in which you are invited to subscribe 
your name (not without a certain overstrained 
courtesy and anxiety on the part of the book- 
holders): with a view, it is to be presumed, of 
his knowing who had done him the honour of 
waiting on him. With another view, also: to 
be discovered betimes on the morrow— 

Certain gentlemen in shabby cloaks, and very 
shabby cocked-hats, will come round officially 
to your hotel, and send up by waiter their desire 
that you would enrich the hand that last night 
presented the ice, hat, or coat. These are 
ducal or baronial menials: so we think we must 
not wound their nicer feelings by a poor hono- 
rarium, But this is pure weak-mindedness, and 
a mistake. Any humble offering will suftice. 
Date obolum! Two Pauls, say, and you will have 
their prayers. But I think it is not handsome 








on the part of the noble baton—at least not 
conducive to the honour of the noble nation he 
represents, 


STOMACH FOR 8TUDY. 





Ir would be a good thing for the taught, if 
teachers fairly understood that, among the young 
always, and among the old most commonly, the 
relation of ten hours’ learning to five hours’ learu- 
ing is not as ten to five. We understand that 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick has been engaged lately in 
researches among teachers and scholars in na- 
tional schools, factory schools, and elsewhere, 
which, when their results are detailed, will de- 
monstrate what reason alone might suffice to es- 
tablish as a truth, that the children of the work- 
ing classes who study books only for three or 
four hours a day and give the rest of their time 
to play and active labour, have brighter wits and 
more true knowledge than those who are at 
school both in the morning and the afternoon, 
and spend their evenings in preparing lessons. 
Employers of intelligent labour in the manufac- 
turing districts have discovered the su periority of 
haif-time scholars. In the agricultural districts, 
let a boy work half the day at school and half 
the day in the fields, and he brings energy of 
health to studies never followed with a jaded 
mind, while he has time enough out of school 
for the digestion of his mental food, and it be- 
comes, not a weight to be borne on his mind’s 
back, but part of its life and growth, source of 
new strength. A boy’s or a girl’s body thrives 
hy food given at about four hour intervals, and 
the mind only is made sickly by incessant stutt- 
ing! Intellectual growth depends not upon 
quantities devoured, nor very much on the sort 
of nourishing and wholesome food that may be 
taken, but on that strength of the digestive 
power which is certainly destroyed by gluttony. 
“‘T read fourteen hours a day,” said a proud 
working student to a famous scholar. “ Indeed, 
sir!’ was the reply; “and pray when do you 
think ?” 

The practical issue of Mr. Chadwick’s in- 
quiries is to show that without laying any more 
bricks upon bricks, we can almost double the 
school accommodation, while we improve the effi- 
cacy of instruction for the masses. Grant that 
three hours a day of energetic study in the school- 
house, with the hour or two of home preparation 
it demands, gives to a child’s brain as much of 
that particular form of diet as it can digest, and 
we throw open the national schoolroom or the 
factory school every day to two bodies of 
scholars. A hundred may be taught where there 
was only space for fifty, and at the end of the 
year the hundred will have sounder knowledge, 
brighter wit, and, at the same time, healthier 
frames, than would have been given to the fifty 
with cramped bodies and crammed heads. 

Many teachers, we know, honestly believe 
that the young mind has no digestive power ; 
that its stomach is, so to speak, a sack of un- 
limited size and elasticity which is to be stuffed 
with knowledge, likely—ornotat all likely—to be 
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wanted as provision for the voyage of life after 
the age of fourteen, sixteen, or twenty. They 
look upon teaching as the provisioning of some 
newly-built ship for a long passage, or the coal- 
ing of a steamer; and even then there are some 
who have such faith in old stores or in worked- 
out mines, that they will mix their supplies 
largely with wormeaten biscuit, and pour in 
more slate than coal, to be thrown overboard as 
soon as the good ship has discharged her pilot, 
and is fairly tossing on the open sea. 

In childhood and in age there is, as to the 
mind, too little practical distinction made be- 
tween feeding and working. The body’s power 
of strengthening itself by the assimilation of food 
has exdeateed Natta, and its power of putting 
out the strength so got is known to be a great 
deal less limited. A man who eats for two hours 
works for ten. The swallowing of facts by the 
mind is as the swallowing of food by the body. 
Reading, repetition, learning by rote, are but 
means to an end, and the end to which they are 
a means is not the mere power of vomiting forth 
again what has been taken in. The mental di- 

estion of the young is naturally very energetic. 

ear a child besieging those about it with its 
endless Why? and How? and wonder at the 
blindness of men who think that dogmatic au- 
thority is the best help to the growth of its 
understanding, and that it suffices to reply to 
those questions with, Because I say it, and As I 
say. The spirit of independent research, of end- 
less inquiry and comparison, leading to innu- 
merable shrewd little conclusions, is the process 
of digestion in the child’s mind. Tlie combative 
argumentative temper of the boy and girl, so 
prompt to question all that is presented to it, is 
a sign of healthy hunger in the brain, not to be 
checked as presumptuous challenging of the au- 
thority of elders, but to be encouraged as a 
means of building up the strong life of the mind. 
Is it not notorious that in schools and families 
this habit of constant. questioning by the young, 
is often forcibly repressed because it becomes so 
direct and searching, or so wide in its range, that 
the elder to whom appeal is made, if it be his 
rule, or her rule, fairly to meet every inquiry, 
may many times a day have no better reply to 
give than, “I don’t know” ? 

It is a miserable vanity that shrinks from 
uttering that little “I don’t know ;”’—vanity 
founded on the meanest estimate of the infinity 
of knowledge. There was a time when a few 
bookshelves would hold the written record of 
all that men knew; now, it would take a life 
to learn all that is known and thought about 
a single subject. The new degrees of Ba- 
chelor and Doctor of Science at the London 
University are founded upon the understand- 
ing that even of the imperfect knowledge 
man has of each small branch of the study of 
nature, one branch alone can be mastered tho- 
roughly by one mind. It is not even considered 
to be in the power of one man to master, as it 
stands, the whole science of chemistry—a science 
sullin its infancy : the doctor of chemical science 
may be an inorganic or an organic chemist, he 








cannot be both. In the commonest truths lie 
often the deepest of unfathomed mysteries. Is 
the child, then, to be brought up in the persua- 
sion that his father or his schoolmaster can 
answer every question if he will, but is unwill- 
ing to be teased too much ? Wholesomer teaching 
no youth ever gets than when the person who is 
held to be the wisest, and who is most ready to 
guide with his knowledge, is found daily, and as 
it were hourly, pointing to the vast regions of 
knowledge and thought which are beyond even 
his vision with the honest “ I don’t know,” which 
makes the way straight for pursuance of inquiry. 

Centuries ago, Roger Bacon declared one of 
the chief hindrances to increase of sound know- 
ledge was the prevalent willingness of men to 
receive credit for knowing that of which they 
indeed were ignorant. Honour be to “I don’t 
know ” in the schoolhouse! If the teacher be 
only reasonably wise, and answer questions of all 
sorts to the best of his ability, never affecting 
knowledge that he has not, rather proud thau 
ashamed to guide those who learn from him by 
the honesty with which he confesses ignorance 
when he is ignorant, he will be in the eyes of 
the young about him a true Solomon. It 
is amazing that men who have been boys, 
who have been to school and shared with the 
race of boys clear-sighted ridicule of affectation 
in their rulers, can suppose that their own airs 
of infallibility, maintained by more or less sup- 
pression of inquiry, are as against the same race 
a successful fraud upon intelligence. 

Whatever goes into the brain ought to be 

roperly debated there, that is to say digested. 
Together with the time for swallowing the 
daily bits of knowledge, should go a longer time 
for their conversion into the material of thought. 
The process is one that may be almost left to 
nature. In youth it begets infinite research into 
the experience of others, and in age it goes on 
silently. At each period the process is the same ; 
the best attainable experience of others is sought, 
and compared. ‘Ihe young can only appeal to 
those about them and work upon oral testimony ; 
the old seek information of the best attainable 
authorities by questioning their books. At every 
age the vitality of the whole process depends 
upon that quiet turning over of facts and reflec- 
tions in the mind. Perhaps even the mental state 
known as “wool-gathering” in men who study 
much, is as truly a result of the process of diges- 
tion in the mind as the bodily torpor sometimes 
following a full meal is associated with the 
labours of the stomach. 

If these be truths, it is not hard to see how 
possible it is that three hours a day spent in the 
mere feeding on facts may be of six times more 
value than six hours so spent, if the facts learnt 
in the shorter time be fairly dwelt upon during 
the intervals of feeding. ‘lhe medical student, 
even in the strength of his youth, is made to 
feel that three lectures a day—that is to say, 
a three hours’ supply of naked tacts—are as mach 
as he can weber dont; more work than they 
afford to his mind is cram, for which—though it 
may make a prize animal of him and get him 
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famously through two or three years of compe- 
tition—he is ip the end weaker of wit. The 
scholar who is crowding information into his 
head all the day long, is of no use to his fellows 
except as a compiler, and he compiles badly ; 
while the scholar who spends only a few hours 
a day in the acquisition of fresh knowledge, and 
gives all the rest of his time to fair bodily and 
mental exercise, can get through twelve, or at a 

meh, even sixteen hours of the mental work 
by which his fellows are most truly benefited. 
The distinction is a wide one, in mind as in 
body, between feeding that supports and in- 
creases the strength, and the real use and exer- 
cise of the strength so maintained. There are 
plenty of books printed by men who throw their 
time away on each extreme. Some cram their 
brains but never use them; others use their 
brains but never feed them. 

The hurt of competitive examinations among 
students, and especially among students who 
have passed their boyhood, is, that they are too 
commonly made tests rather of memory than of 
intelligence. They are based on the Jong accepted 
dictum that young people have not to think, but 
to fill their minds with facts taken for granted. 
Whoever can show recollection of the greatest 
number of such facts, or of the reasonings of 
other people, which he has been taught in the 
same manner to take without question and re- 
peat by rote, is the prize wit in whom examiners 
delight : though they know well that memory is 
no sign of intelligence, and has indeed not sel- 
dom been found strong where the higher powers 
of the mind are undeveloped. But the compul- 
sion to remember or be plucked, is at this day 
forcing teachers and learners to feel that there 
is no time for the deliberate study which aims 
only at producing vigour of intellect. The 
thing wanted, is power to turn facts to good ac- 
count, not transfer of the facts themselves in a 
great heap into the mind out of the books in 
which they can be kept on a shelf ready for use 
as easily us drugs in jars. We make a doctor 
of a man by teaching him to use drugs, not by 
forcing him to carry them about upon his back. 
Examinations of students, as they are com- 
monly conducted, have their good side, but 
their bad side is that they offer premiums rather 
upon repletion than on power. It is a vile 
comparison, but not entirely an untrue one, to 
compare them with a trial of bodily strength, in 
which, instead of a fair test of the power of 
endurance in running, leaping, hurling, wrestling, 
every candidate should be required to cram him- 
self till he could cram no more, and then, basins 
being set before the competitors, the praise 
were to be to him who cast up most. 

Much that we have here said, may be illus- 
trated by the unexpected success of a system of 
instruction founded without any particular re- 
ference to views like these. The secretary of a 

reat educational institution in the heart of 
ndon saw outside its doors of an evening 
young men set free from hours of business in 
government offices, counting-houses and else- 
where, willing to carry on steadily the work of 








their own education if they could; and within 
the building he saw all appliances for systematic 
education locked up in deserted lecture-rooms. 
He urged his views on the proper authorities, 
and so it came to pass, four or five years ago, 
that. the evening classes at King’s College were 
established. The success of the experiment has 
far exceeded every expectation. Tee men, 
generally between the ages of twenty and thirty, 
flock to the classes, in numbers rapidiy increasing 
session after session, and, after the routine work 
of their day, apply themselves for one or two, 
seldom for so much as three hours, to the re- 
ception of direct teaching. This involves, of 
course, the application of spare time to inde- 
yendent preparation and reflection, but until 
fast year the college itself was thrown open 
only for two hours on five evenings, as now only 
for three hours in five evenings of the week, 
and they suffice. The students in these classes 
face the lecturers with an energy of thoughtful 
work, and make advances upon which nobody 
had calculated when the plan was first esta- 
blished. Where there was one class receiving 
two lectures a week upon one branch of «study, 
there gre now four classes, or even six. In four 
years there has been fourfold increase of the 
classes first established ; and new classes for the 
study of Naturai Philosophy, of Political Eeo- 
nomy, of Italian, and ‘so forth, have been de- 
manded. Of each subject there is elementary 
teaching, and in most there is a demand also for 
the highest forms of knowledge. ‘There are 
students of mathematics busying themselves 
with the differential calculus, and the abstruser 
refinements of that science; there are students 
of English, studying difficult problems of philo- 
logy, and creating out of their own healthy 
spirit of inquiry a demand for the addition that 
has just been made to the department of an 
Anglo-Saxon class. The evening classes have in 
fact outnumbered other departmeuts of the col- 
lege, and have become an evening college inwhich 
men, somewhat older than those who attend in 
the morning, work as occasional students at par- 
ticular subjects, or, as regular matriculated stu- 
dents, don the cap and gown, go through full 
courses of study, earning college distinctions, and 
obtaining at Burlington House—all being done 
during the spare time between hours ot ollice 
work—their University degrees. The high 
average of power shown by these men, and their 
unfgltering attention, are, of course, owing in 
some measure to their greater age and to the 
common bond of earnestness implied in the fact 
that each of them has paid his own money, out 
of his own earnings, for the information he re- 
ceives. It is said to be a literal fact that during 
these four or five years in a department which 
last winter numbered five hundred and fifty 
students, no class has once been disturbed by 
active thoughtlessness or the most distant ap- 
proach to misconduct. 

Assuredly, these good results depend in a 
great measure upon the fact that there is brought 
into every class-room, freshness of attention. 
‘The pouring in of information and suggestion 
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lasts for three hours at most; few attend more 
than two classes on one evening; and there are 
no lectures at all on Saturday. All information 
goes, therefore, only to the satisfying of a healthy 
appetite, and there is ample time for each meal 
of study to be digested properly, before the 
next is taken. The eight or ten lectures a week 
thus actually give more of sound training to 
those who attend them, than they would have 
had from attendance upon eight or ten lectures 
a day. 


CITY OF FLOWERS, AND FLOWER 
OF CITIES. 








Our readers have recently had daguerreotyped 
for them a portrait of “ Rome the Eternal” by a 
pen skilled to reproduce every outline of form, 
and each light and shade of character visible 
there to an observant eye. The present writer 
ean, from his own personal knowledge, offer an 
independent testimony to the accuracy of the 

icture drawn by his unknown fellow-contri- 
eter to these columns. It was the perusal of 
that truthful description which suggested the 
desirability of placing before the Engiish public 
an equally truthful, and, as far as his powers 
will permit, an equally accurate presentation of 
another Italian city ; not being induced thereto 
by any pretension of producing a “ pendant” to 
the former canvas, but by the seein that 
a comparitive estimate of the leading Italian 
cities, and especially of the two to which we are 
here referring, is, at the present moment, and 
under the circumstances which are on the eve 
of being completed, a matter of urgent aud im- 
portant interest. 

The kingdom of Italy will shortly take its 
place among the members of the European 
family of nations. There is still room for the 
speculations of politicians as to the more or less 
of difficulty and struggle which may precede 
and attend the birth of the new kingdom, and 
for dissertations on the greater or less amount 
of ill will and jealousy with which the new 
comer will be regarded by several of its elder 
sisters. But, doubts as to the safe delivery of 
this new birth of time are already out of date. 
Like it or dislike it who may—few or many 
lives, and little or much sacrifice and suffering 
as the achievement may cost—lItaly will shortly 
be an independent and united nation under the 
constitutional sceptre of Victor Emmanuel, first 
King of ltaly. And this kingdom of Italy will 
have a capital. And the choice of this capital 
is a matter of infinite importance to Italy, and 
of no small interest to Europe. Absolutists 
and friends native and foreign of the fallen and 
falling tyrannies which divided the peninsula 
among them, are already speculating eagerly on 
the consequences of discord on this point, which 
they deem must needs arise from the selfishness 
and want of patriotism of the different cities, 
each wont to lead the life of a capital, and each 
worthy of being the capital of a nation. They 
will be disappomted. They may dismiss all hope 


and all she so dearly prizes, by suicidal quarrels 
on any such subject. There will doubtless be 
differences of opinion on the point, and there 
will be need of mature consideration (though 
much has already, it may be observed in pass- 
ing, been given to the subject by several of 
the leading minds in Italy); but there will be 
no quarrelling. 

It may be considered that, numerous as are 
the cities which might, from their former rank 
and importance, fairly make pretension to supre- 
macy, the choice, in fact, lies between Rome 
and Florence. Turin would prefer to be itself 
the capital of Italy. But if this cannot be (and 
even the Torinese themselves feel that it can- 
not be), then Turin would prefer that Florence 
should be raised to the vacant throne. Pre- 
cisely similar sentiments prevail at Milan. The 
question, inshort, may be assumed to be narrowed 
toa choice between the Eternal City and the 
City of Flowers. Let us examine a little, their 
comparative claims. 

Those of Rome appeal irresistibly to the 
sympathies of imaginative minds nourished on 
classical associations and reminiscences. ‘There 
is also, of course, a class of persons to whom 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of papal Rome will 
seem to constitute a claim to civil pre-eminence. 
But, sentiment of this kind is very much more 
common northward of the Alps than in Italy; 
and it is assuredly not on such grounds that 
the Italians will choose their new capital. The 
Rome which exercises a poteut spell by the 
greatness of its name on the imaginations of 
many Italians, is not papal, but imperial and 
pagan Rome: the Rome which once boasted 
itself the capital of the civilised world. And it 
is hardly necessary to expend a word in pointing 
out how little papal Rome, especially the papal 
Rome of the nineteenth eentury, has in common 
with the mighty “nominis umbra” which ex- 
ercises this fascination; or to insist on the 
absurdity of proceeding to the eminently prac- 
tical business of selecting a capital for the young 
nation under the influence of a sentimental en- 
thusiasin not only so empty, but so utterly de- 
lusive. ‘The practical and insuperable objec- 
tions which exist to making Rome the capital 
of the new constitutional monarchy may be 
briefly stated. 

It is, and, as far as can be at present foreseen, 
it is likely for some time further to remain, the 
residence of the Pope. And this fact alone is 
felt by the great majority of Italians to be an 
absolutely fatal objection. Those who bear in 
mind the nature of papal influence, its modus 
operandi, and the impossibility of suddenly cject- 
ing it from the old paths, will comprehend at 
once the insuperable nature of the difficulty, 
which would alone be sufficient to decide the 
question, if it were se€onded by no others. 

But in the next place the climate of Rome 
is a fatal objection to it. What would be 
said of the wisdom of wittingly selecting for 
the capital city of a great nation, a spot in 
which, during six months of the year, none save 
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main without danger to life? And this when 
the most effectual means for welding together 
in one homogeneous whole, the different peoples 
of the Italian family will consist in the con- 
course at the capital which the necessities of 
representative government occasion and pro- 
mote; when the sole agency by which all that 
is best in each of the widely differing races of 
the peninsula can be selected and preserved, 
and all that each has of bad can be diminished 
and eradicated, will be the social mixing in the 
capital arising from those necessities, and the 
active propagandism of ideas and habits which 
a society so constituted in the capital would ex- 
ercise in the remotest corners of the kingdom. 

Either of the reasons above stated would 
amply suffice for setting aside the mere poetical 
claims of the great “nominis umbra,” which has, 
at all events in our own day, so balefully over- 
shadowed all that has stagnated and rotted 
beneath its upas-tree shelter. But there are 
others which will suggest themselves readily 
to the readers of that picture of the Eternal 
City above referred to, and which may be further 
illustrated by contrasting them with the charac- 
teristics of the Tuscan candidate for the promo- 
tion. 

In the days when every Italian city had an 
independent life and social characteristics of its 
own, each of the fair sisterhood was familiarly 
known by some special epithet appropriated to 
it, as compendiously descriptive of its peculiar 
charms and idiosyncrasy. Rome, as all the 
world knows, was “the Eternal ;”—Naples, “la 
bella;” Genoa, “lasuperba;” Lucca, “la in- 
dustriosa ;” Padua, “ . dotta;” and Bologna, 
“Ja grassa,” &c. And Naples the beautiful, 
Genoa the superb, Lucca the industrious, Padua 
the learned, and Bologna the fat, were deemed, 
not only by their own inhabitants but by the 
general consent of Italy, to merit these special 
distinctions. And Florence, in many respects 
the noblest of them all, what was the peculiar 
characteristic of fair Florence? “ Firenze la 
gentile” was the style and title accorded by 
universal consent to the city which historians 
have designated as the most republican of re- 
publics ; and the qualities expressed by the term 
are readily recognised to be especially character- 
istic of the “city of fair flowers and flower of 
fair cities” by those who know her well. But 
the complete sense of the word is not so readily 
rendered by any one English adjective as in the 
case of the epithets applied to other cities which 
have been quoted. The reader will have seen at 
once that the word “gentile” is etymologically 
equivalent to our adjective geateel. But, apart 
from the dnapentile vulgarity which the cant 
use of this unlucky word has stamped it with, 
“genteel” in its best day only partially con- 
veyed the ideas comprised in the Italian word 
“gentile.” In the mouth of an Italian the 
idea expressed by it includes all the amenities 
and agreeabilities, which result from a high state 
of civilisation and social culture. It is of all 
words that which most completely expresses 
what is in truth the especial quality of Florence 





and the Florentines, and never was epithet more 
happily applied. The population of Florence 
does manifest assuredly more than that of any 
other city of Italy, perhaps more than that of 
any City in the world, the results of long and 
highly cultivated civilisation. Of course such a 
statement will seem monstrous to Londoners 
or Parisians; but I think that, even bearing 
in mind all the triumphs of those rival centres of 
the civilised world, what I have said may be 
maintained. I have zoé said, be it observed, that 
Florence is a more civilised capital than London, 
or that a Florentine is a more civilised man 
than a Londoner. Guizot defines civilisation to 
be progress ;—not badly perhaps. And assuredly 
Florence can lay no claim to rivalry with the 
great centres of movement in that respect. But 
she possesses a more universally diffused result 
of former high civilisation. Her people are in a 
more marked degree the product of a long ances- 
try of highly civilised forefathers. The habits 
and modes of feeling of the population supply a 
curious confirmation of the truth of old Ovid’s 
dictum, 
Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

To have well studied the liberal arts softens 
the character, and prevents men from being 
brutal ;—prevents even their descendants for a 
long time from becoming so ;—for, though the 
“faithful” study of art may be more a thing of 
the past than of the present in Florence, it is 
impossible not to recognise the humanising 
effects on this people of a traditional as well as 
organic love for, and appreciation of, the beauti- 
ful A Florentine, of whatsoever class, is never 
brutal ;—he is rarely vulgar. He is often insin- 
cere, and not unfrequently dishonest ; for princes 
and priests have through many a generation 
emapag and consistently striven to educate 

im to falsehood and fraud. But he is in these 
respects assuredly no worse than the popula- 
tions of other Italian cities; similar causes 
have, in them also, been at work to produce simi- 
lar results. When these causes shall have been 
removed entirely, as they have been in great 
part removed already, the lapse of one genera- 
tion will suffice to efface the consequences of 
their evil teaching. But the lapse of many 
generations has not availed to destroy the essen- 
tially social nature, the love of order, and the re- 
— for law, which have been the product of 
those happier previous centuries when each 
citizen had his part in the making of the laws he 
was called on to obey. 

The old civic nurture crops out remarkably 
also in that special courteousness and good 
breeding which has helped to gain for Florence 
the epithet of “la gentile.” It is not too much 
to say, that when, after having been accustomed 
for some time to the manners of the Tuscan 
people, one is brought into contact with other 
ge oy whether Italian or on the northern 
side of the Alps, the world seems suddenly to 
have become full of angles and roughnesses. 
The universal and rarely tailing good humour of 
the people of Florence contributes much also, it 
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is true, to this result, which is the case to a de- 
gree that those who have never experienced it 
will scarcely believe. This good humour may 
be referred by physiologists to climate, food, 
race, or whatever cause may to their wisdom 
seem capable of producing it; but it is unde- 
niably a very valuabie portion of a Tuscan man 
or woman’s inheritance. 

Another mode, in which the fruits of the old 
civic civilisation manifest themselves, is in the 
fact that crimes of violence are almost wholly 
unknown in Tuscany; with the exception, per- 
haps, it ought to be added, of Leghorn, the 
peculiar and mixed population of which ci y 
places it in a category apart from the rest of 

uscany. This habitual aversion to violence 
has been attributed, very unfairly, to want of 
manhood, energy, and courage. But such a 
taunt is out of date now. Since Curtatone, 
the Tuscan Thermopyle, and the recent doings 
of the Tuscan volunteers in Sicily and Naples, 
we shall not hear much more of Tuscan inability 
to take a good man’s part in the roughest work 
that may be needed. Besides, the use of the 
stiletto has not generally been held to denote 
manliness or courage in the bravo who makes 
street corners unsafe in the dark hours. Cowards 
can hate, and can find safe means of gratifying 
hatred ; but assassination is as entirely unknown 
in Tuscany as open violence. 

It is needless to insist at length on the truly 
incaleulable importance to the future kingdom 
of Italy of this deep-dyed, ingrained civilisation 
in the people of its capital. We all know how 
wide and deep is the influence exercised on the 
manners of a nation by those of its chief city, 
especially in the case of people ruled by repre- 
sentative government. In despotisms, the ca- 
pital, with an unhealthy and mischievous action, 
attracts to itself and absorbs the best energies 
and capabilities of the nation; and though it is 
the cynosure of provincial eyes, it fails, for 
want of a reflux of the tide, in exercising a 
civilising influence on the provinces. In a re- 
presentative government, on the contrary, the 
ebb and flow to and from the capital, healthfully 
circulates the social life-blood through the 
system; the civilisation of the chief city acts 
powerfully on the remotest portions of the body 
politic. ‘That Italian manners and social ideas 
should be assimilated to those of Florence 
rather than to those of Rome, would be worth 
to the nation, starting on its path of progress, 
a good century of advance. 

A consideration of the causes of this supe- 
riority of the Tuscan civilisation has also an im- 
portant bearing on the question in hand. We 
are told much of the grand memories and asso- 
ciations connected with the great name of Rome. 
If by these are meant the old classic glories of 
republican and imperial Rome, the well-known 
topics of the great historians and poets whose 
works form the earliest and unforgotten associa- 
tions of the schoolboy days of all educated 
Europe, then one has to observe simply that 
those pagan times and that society are so far 
removed as to exercise no sort of influence 


on the Roman world of the Christian period ; 
—removed, not only by distance of time, and 
diversity of religion and civilisation, but cut 
off from all connexion with modern Rome 
by the great cataclysm of the barbarian irrup- 
tion. Even were it not so—even were there 
unbroken continuity of the old civilisation— 
even granting that the eloquence of an honour- 
able member for Syracuse, or for Susa, might be 
warmed by the consciousness that he was speak- 
ing on the spot where Cicero spoke—even then 
it would be questionable—or rather it would 
not be a question at all—whether it would be 
desirable to inspire Italy’s Ré galantuomo—the 
honest king—with ideas drawn from the exem- 
plar of Augustus; to hold up to the national 
guards, the pretorian guards as a model ; or to 
encourage the senate to gather its precedents 
from the traditions of the senators of the em- 
ire. 
, But if, on the other hand, those who invoke 
these “mighty memories” are thinking of any 
period in the history of papal Rome, or of any 


of the “glories” of the “capital of Christen- 
dom,” it must be replied that, even admitting 


it to be a moot point whether the influence of 
the vast system whose centre and head were at 
Rome may not have been, at certain epochs 
and in certain respects, more beneficial than 
harmful to Europe, it assuredly was never any- 
thing to Italy but a fountain-head of barbarism, 
and an obstacle to every principle of civilisation. 
Whule civism at Florence was laying down the 
deep foundations of the principles of modern 
liberty, feudalism and sacerdotalism at Rome 
were engendering and perpetuating the most 
unimprovable barbarism, and educating the 
people to a savagery which no after time has 
yet availed wholly to efface. Turbulence aud 
violence were then universal throughout Italy ; 
but in Florence, the violence and the turbulence 
were the struggles and the stumblings of a 
ee gre ag striving to accomplish the high 
and arduous feat of orderly self-government: 
while the turbulence and violence at Rome were 
due to the imbecility of a galling yet undis- 
puted despotism, and the anti-social excesses of 
ruffian barons. ‘The violences of Giauo della 
Bella were the throes attending the birth of 
principles and ideas yet fruitful in the popular 
Florentine mind. The excesses of the Orsini 
and Colonna were the brutalising assertion of 
the supremacy of lawless foree—fruitful this 
also, even to the present day, in the popular 
mind at Rome. 

There are several other reasons for selecting 
the city of flowers, and flower of cities, as the 
Floreutines love to call their geatile Firenze, 
to be the futwre capital of Italy. These, though 
they may appear to many to be more weighty 
grounds of choice than that which I bave been 
insisting on, may be stated more compendiously, 
To my own mind no consideration is of gieater 
importance than the admitted and special cha- 
racteristics of the population. 

Of all the cities on which the choice could 








fall, Florence is the most central. Ji is true 
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that if the number of miles from the foot of the 
Alps to the toe of the boot were measured, 
Rome might be found nearer to the middle of 
such aline. But, if the centre of the popula- 
tion, instead of that of the soil be sought—and 
it is of course this which is required—Florence 
would be found to come nearer to the require- 
ment. All the miles to be travelled by the re- 
presentatives of the kingdom in coming to their 
parliamentary duties, would he fewer if the ca- 
pital were at Florence than if it were at Rome. 

In the next place, Florence is very favourably 

laced in a military point of view. It is from 
its position more secure from a hostile coup de 
main than any of its rival sisters. And to many 
minds, this will appear not the least of its nu- 
merous advantages. 

Then again, in point of climate and sanitar 
considerations, it fairly bears the bell among all 
the first-class cities of Italy. Thedeath rate 
is more favourable than in any of them; and 
the medical statistics indicate, with regard to all 
the great classes of disease which chiefly shorten 
and destroy life, that the prevalence of them in 
Florence is below the average. 

There still remains to be mentioned one of 
the most important considerations ; many people 
will say, the most important of all. Italy 
wills to be a homogeneous and united nation, it 
is exceedingly desirable that it should have a 
homogeneous and single language. Few, per- 
haps, save those who have dwelt much in Italy, 
are aware of the degree to which the want of 
such a language extends. It is not merely that 
the Piedmontese, the Lombard, the Venetian, 
the Bolognese, and the or populace 
speak all of them dialects mutually unintelligible, 
and all equally unlike the language of Italian 
literature; but even the educated classes in all 
these districts often are unable, and always are 
unwilling, to use any but their own provincial 
speech. 

“You have had a great treat,” said I once to 
an Italian friend in Paris, who had been sitting 
at dinner by the side of a very distinguished 
exile, and talking all the time as fast as their 
tongues could go, “you have had the great 
treat of a good bout of Italian talk.” “ Much 
better than that,” was the reply, “ we have been 
talking Milanese.” The true delight of these 
two conipatriot exiles meeting on a foreign soil 
was to a the dear abominable jargon which 
brought back to their recollections the drawing- 
rooms and promenades of Milan. 

It is needless to spend a word in insisting on 
the supreme importance to the newly-born 
nation of putting an end to this diversity of 
tongues; the importance of it to the literature, 
to the forensic and legislative eloquence, and 
even to the social progress, of the nation. And 
it is equally unnecessary to point out the well 
of pure and undefiled Italian. Lombards, Ro- 
mans, Neapolitans, all consider themselves co- 
heirs of the Tuscan literature. But if Dante 








is to be an Italian and not a Tuscan glory, the 
“ bel paese ove il si suona” must not be confined 
to the banks of the Arno. In fact, Florence is, 
and indefeasibly must be, the intellectual, lite- 
rary, and educational capital of Italy. And 
how far more completely and efficiently it could 
exercise its functions as such for the benefit of 
the nation, if it be also the political and social 
capital, must be evident to every one. 

Finally, there is one other consideration, which, 
though of less political or social importance than 
those which have been spoken of, is yet worthy 
of being taken into account. No city in Italy 
—unless it be poor, hapless, lone Venice—has 
such a provision of public buildings as Florence. 
And they, indeed, are stored with associations 
which may be invoked to some good purpose. If 
there is on the face of the earth one spot which 
more than another may be deemed the veritable 
cradle of modern European liberty, it is that 
noble old “ Hall of the Five Hundred,” in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, at Florence. Should that be 
selected as the chamber of meeting of a new 
Five Hundred, chosen from all Italy to uphold 
the principles once maintained there by five 
hundred Florentine citizens, there would hardly 
be among them a “soul so dead” as not to feel 
his patriotism exalted and his eloquence warmed, 
by the mute witnesses looking down on him from 
the pictured walls which have re-echoed the brave 
words of so many generations of free citizens. 

It would be tedious to enter on a long cata- 
logue of the noble edifices, such as any capital 
in Europe might be proud of, which adorn every 
part of Florence. ‘Those who have ever seen 
them will admit, not only that their abundance 
is such as to offer ready provision for well- 
nigh every need of the chief city of a great 
people, but—what is of more consequence—that 
the style and character of their architecture is 
such as worthily to represent the grand and 
severe majesty of a free people. 

Nature and art, past history and present con- 
venience, agree in designating the city of flowers 
and flower of cities, Firenze la gentile, as the 
capital of Italy. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that most of the best heads and most in 
fluential men in Italy have come to the con- 
clusion that such is the case. ‘There can be no 
doubt that if the question were to be settled 
after the fashion of the election of the Greek 
general of old, by the majority of second voles of 
all the candidates, fair Florence would come out 
of the scrutiny without a black ball. 








This Part closes Vol. 8; subscriptions expiring 
with it should now be renewed to secure the whole 
of the new serial, “‘ Great Expectations,” to appear 
in Vol. 4. The circulation, now over 200,000 in 
Europe, has doubled here during the present 
volume, and is rapidly increasing. 

Bound volumes from the beginning, three in 
number, sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.75 per 
volume, or $5 for the three —a large amount of 
valuable reading. 

Notice that Vol. 4 commences with No. 77. 








